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Kale Seredy’s World 


Lois R. MARKEY 


In 1951, Kate Seredy wrote and illus- 
trated Gypsy, the life story of a cat. This 
seems an ordinary theme for a book. In 
fact, one can think of innumerable books 
about cats, good books. There is just one 
Gypsy. One must go back several years to 
discover why Gypsy is an incomparable 
book. 


It starts in Budapest where a child sat 
listening to words well spoken, thoughts 
well chosen. In a room filled with books 
where good music was often heard sat 
Kate Seredy listening to the conversations 
of her family and their friends, listening 
now to words and music beyond her com- 
prehension, but delighted in for their 
rhythm. 

It was then that the wish must have 
been born in Kate Seredy’s heart to trans- 
late those words and music and thoughts 
into something of her own creation, some- 
thing that would be alive and something 
that would make other people know of 
these wonderful things. This wish became 
a desire to paint pictures and as soon as 
she was old enough, she went to the Acad- 
emy of Art in Budapest. 

Her art lessons taught her those truths 
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that are so apparent in her best illustra- 
tions. One must know muscle and bone 
structure in order to draw an arm. One 
must be able to draw an arm well before 
one can paint the picture of a child. One 
must discipline oneself to absolute com- 
pliance with facts, faithfulness to reality, 
and conformity to the laws of nature and 
of life. 

Her link with America began in 1922 
when she came here for a visit. Already 
she had illustrated several children’s books 
in Europe, but her real work in America 
began when a friend introduced her to a 
publisher. Then her distinctive illustra- 
tions began to appear. 


One of the books illustrated by Kate 
Seredy which was to find its way into 
permanent collections of children’s books 
was a collection of poetry edited by 
Blanche Jennings Thompson, With Harp 
and Lute. The book was published par- 
ticularly for the Catholic reader with em- 
phasis on liturgical poetry. Kate Seredy’s 
black and white drawings are reverent and 
dignified. The small drawing of Saint Pat- 


1The Public Library of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. 
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rick which accompanies the poem, “The 
Breastplate of St. Patrick,” is in keeping 
with the spirit of the words, 
“I arise today 
Through a mighty strength, the in- 
vocation of the Trinity 
Through a belief in the Threeness 
Through confession of the One- 
ness 
Of the Creator of creation.” 


Here is evident in her drawings, which are 
so true to the feeling of the poetry, that 
faith and assurance which later appear in 
her work as an author. 

Of her other illustrative work which 
appeared during the years 1935-1939, 
there is only one book which seems to be 
done in a style not immediately recogniz- 
able as that of Kate Seredy. In 1939 she 
illustrated An Ear for Uncle Emil, by Eva 
Roe Gaggin. There are eighty three black 
and white drawings of people and animals, 
none of which, with the exception of the 
goose, have that finish of her usual illustra- 
tion. Although the illustrations for Mad- 
emoiselle Misfortune, by Carol Ryrie 
Brink, done in 1936, seem more compar- 
able to her later work, the theme and char- 
acters of the story do not give full play for 
her talents. One might conclude that there 
must be a background of nature, a link 
with the eternal, perhaps, to bring forth 
the best of Kate Seredy’s artistic abilities. 


In Caddie Woodlawn, illustrated in 
1937, there is again evidence of the prom- 
ise of power in her work. In the picture 
where “Caddie set her hands to the handle 
of the plow and chirped to Betsy,” there is 
the feeling of spaciousness, the roundness 
of form, the depth, and the hint of faith, 
characteristic of her best work. 
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Of the remaining books which Miss 
Seredy illustrated before writing and illus- 
trating her own work, one might take 
particular notice of The Gunniwolf and 
Other Merry Tales, compiled by Wil- 
helmina Harper, and published in 1936. 
It is a compilation of simple folk tales with 
illustrations reproduced in colors of pale 
green, gold, and blue. Colored illustrations 
are rare in Miss Seredy’s work. In this 
book, she did a commendable job in re- 
producing Little Black Sambo, although it 
is to be doubted that Little Black Sambo 
can belong to anyone other than Helen 
Bannerman. The last small illustration for 
this story of Little Black Sambo showing 
that brave child prone and full of one 
hundred and sixty nine pancakes indicates 
a whimsical sense of humor not often seen 
in Seredy drawings, but which becomes a 
part of the character of Kate in The Good 
Master. 


In 1935, the first book written and il- 
lustrated by Miss Seredy was published by 
the Viking Press. Miss May Massee, Chil- 
dren’s Book Editor for the Viking Press, 
suggested that Kate Seredy write and illus- 
trate her own book based on her childhood 
in Hungary. The result was The Good 
Master. It is the story of a Hungarian 
ranch before World War I. Father is the 
Good Master, owner of the ranch, Jancsi is 
his son, and Kate is Jancsi’s city cousin 
who is sent to the Good Master for a visit 
with the hope that her associations there 
will help her overcome her willfulness and 
loneliness. 


In the first few pages, Jansci is estab- 
lished as a real boy, a boy worth the con- 
sideration of any other child, when he 
brushes his teeth. “Squirting out the salty 
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water, he set a new long-distance record; 
he even paused long enough to gaze at it 
admiringly and mark the spot with a stone. 
‘Can spit almost as far as Father,’ he mut- 
tered with pride.” And then came his 
temptation with the bottle of green stuff 
—perfumed hair oil which only grown 
men used. Quickly it was applied and with 
great self-satisfaction Jancsi was through 
the door and on his way to meet his city 
cousin Kate. 


With two small incidents Kate Seredy 
forms a boy who immediately arouses 
reader interest. On the drive to town, the 
countryside is portrayed and the character 
of the Father emerges. Father is a man of 
few words, Father delights in teasing, and 
Father understands the nature of animals 
and of small boys—Father, the Good Mas- 
ter. ‘“Jansci heaved a sigh of relief. This 
was a man’s world, and he was accepted!” 
The words secure a sense of warmth and 
love and sympathy which is sustained 
throughout the story. 


While the character of Kate may be 
slightly overemphasized for the adult read- 
er, this ‘miniature whirlwind” has her 
counterpart in real life, and she does de- 
light the child reader. Kate’s introduction 
to the ranch life of Hungary is the reader’s 
introduction, too. The home, the animals, 
the customs, and the dress are a part of the 
story, not just descriptive words. Jancsi’s 
costume will be remembered forever be- 
cause Kate splits her own best blue dress 
in imitation. After her long riding lesson, 
Kate seems more a real little girl as we 
read the words that tell us that she ate her 
supper standing and as we look at the pic- 
ture of her clinging to the door, one foot 
rubbing the other, skirt split and pushed 
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aside, exposing voluminous bloomers and 
saying, ‘“Can’t hurry and haven’t any other 
dress. Can't sit either.” 


Here it is in The Good Master that 
Kate Seredy’s unmistakable horses first ap- 
pear. Since the horse is a most important 
part of the Hungarian rancher’s life, many 
of the illustrations are devoted to the 
horse. Not only do they indicate the eco- 
nomic value, but also the historical and 
mythological importance of the Hungarian 
horse. This mythological background gives 
us a stylized horse, a magnificent animal, 
exciting and thrilling. The seed of The 
White Stag is here in The Good Master, 
here in the legend of the Milky Way told 
to Kate and Jansci by Arpad. 


Her interest in folklore is displayed in 
The Good Master by the inclusion of sev- 
eral Hungarian tales. They impede the 
progress of the story somewhat, but they 
heighten the Hungarian atmosphere of the 
book. 

The most popular of her books, this, 
The Good Master, is deserving for its char- 
acterization, basic soundness, and beauti- 
ful illustrations. It includes that love for 
the good thought and word that was a 
part of her childhood. 


The next year came Listening, a de- 
parture from The Good Master in that the 
story is laid in America and in that another 
strong interest of Miss Seredy’s comes to 
light. Although a story of the first Dutch 
settlers in America is interwoven, essential- 
ly, Listening is a story dedicated to the 
simple country way of life with its homi- 
ness, its appreciation of woods animals and 
the domestic dog and cat. 


This is the first time we have Miss 
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Seredy’s cat. Almost all the drawings show 
a preference for a triangular balance. The 
picture of the three cats with a teddy bear 
is a study in design. The suppleness and 
grace of the cat is used in an interesting 
fashion to form a softened triangle. One 
feels that the strength here is in design. 


The prose of Listening does not show 
the same artistry of plot or characteriza- 
tion seen in The Good Master, but there 
is greater ease in the handling of conver- 
sational passages. It seems an experimental 
book and thus lacks the reader interest of 
The Good Master. 


The White Stag, appearing in 1937, is 
the legend of the separation of the Huns 
and Magyars and the picture of the mighty 
conqueror, Attila. It is a terrifying and 
potent story of a powerful man who was 
the synthesis of the intense and compelling 
forces of conquest of the times. Its epic 
quality, its poetic elements give Miss 
Seredy full opportunity for artistry in illus- 
tration. The nobility of the man, the un- 
earthliness of the stag, and the magnific- 
ence of the horses make a book of undis- 
puted beauty. Old Testament in substance, 
despite its paganism, it should be read with 
that in mind. It is a substantiation of faith, 
faith in a pagan god, the only god they 
knew. 

There is more excitement, more story 
value in The White Stag than in any of 
Miss Seredy’s books. It is a book for the 
older child or for the adult. It was awarded 
the Newbery medal for the most distin- 
guished contribution to the literature for 
children during the year 1937. Whether 
or not one is in sympathy with the ideolo- 
gies hidden in The White Stag, it is a dis- 
tinguished book, a fascinating story. 
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Three years later in 1940, a sequel to 
The Good Master was published. The 
Singing Tree is the story of The Good 
Master’s ranch during World War I, with- 
out the Good Master. It is a story of life 
and death and war. It is a story of individ- 
uals, of nationalities. It is an indictment of 
hatred, a plea for peace, a proclamation 
of faith in mankind. 

In The Singing Tree, Jansci must take 
over the management of the ranch during 
his father’s absence. With the help of 
Kate, his mother, and Russian prisoners 
of war, the ranch continues to be the 
good home it always has been—a place 
of refuge and security. 

Here the writing surpasses the illustra- 
tions. Dialogue and descriptive passages 
are well balanced. The words come effort- 
lessly, they read quickly and well. If one 
episode in the plot is contrived, if there is 
some obvious preaching, it is not enough 
to spoil a good story. The true picture of 
adult-child relationships, the delightful 
play between Gregori, one of the Russian 
prisoners, and Kate, the understanding of 
the relationships between peoples of dif- 
ferent backgrounds, and above all, the 
shining faith in the dignity and worth of 
man and beast make The Singing Tree a 
book worthy of young people everywhere. 


In this book, there are hints of other 
themes running through Miss Seredy’s 
mind. Kate’s father, Sandor Nagy, says, 
“Home as no place in the city can ever be. 
There you are walled in like a prisoner, 
and your closest neighbors are strangers. 
Each family seems to live in a little cell, 
not knowing or caring what goes on next 
door. Here miles of the plains separate us 
from the nearest neighbor and yet I feel 
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among friends.” Her preference for the 
country life which was evident in Listening 
is here stated most definitely, for the read- 
er feels that it is Miss Seredy speaking as 
well as Sandor Nagy. In Listening there 
was an indirect comparison of city and 
country life, but here the comparison is 
direct and emphatic in its conclusion. This 
alliance with country living was to form 
the theme of a story published in 1943, 
The Open Gate. 

To go back two years to 1941, a year 
after the publishing of The Singing Tree, 
brings us to A Tree for Peter—the very 
titles bespeak the nature lover. Although 
A Tree for Peter is a nature lover’s book 
in that it treats of people longing for grass 
and flowers, it is not that alone. It has 
been called a modern miracle story. It is 
another statement of faith—faith in peo- 
ple and in the abilities of people. 





A Tree for Peter tells the story of a 
small boy, who, because of his great long- 
ing for beauty grows up to become a build- 
er, a man who transforms the ugliness of 
slums to homes of dignity and beauty. 

Peter, the small lame boy, who feels 
the need for trees and grass and beauty 
finds a helper. His friend is a tramp, a 
stranger. Perhaps the tramp who helped 
Peter transform Shantytown into Peter’s 
Landing was known only to Peter. Perhaps 
he could not have been known to anyone 
but Peter, but Peter knew him, and knew 
that he would come with his tree. He could 
have been an ordinary tramp, he could 
have been The Stranger. He was Peter’s 
faith. 

A Tree for Peter is a different release 
for Miss Seredy’s recurring themes—love 
for the country and absolute faith, the first, 
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to her, a natural sequence to the second. 
The rotogravures are not as successful as 
her other illustrations, and Peter seems 
younger than his six years. The art work 
as a whole is uneven, the foreshortened 
figures and faces of some of the illustra- 
tions are not in keeping with the beauti- 
fully done picture of the tramp clasping 
small Peter to him. 


This story, a little sentimental, has not 
the strength of most of her other books, 
nor is Peter, his mother, or Pat as con- 
vincing as Kate, Jancsi, or the Good Mas- 
ter. It is however, inspirational in its mes- 
sage, has an unusual theme, and, of course, 
has its place in our Christmas literature. 


The Open Gate, published in 1943, is 
the fulfillment, and completion of a theory 
hinted at in Listening, stated in The Sing- 
ing Tree. The superiority of a country life 
over a city life is the argument of the book. 
The plot, deriving its interest less from ex- 
citing incidents and more from a quiet 
suspense, concerns a city-bred family who 
find themselves, through the contriving of 
Gran, the owners of an old farm. Will 
Gran be able to convince Father that here 
on the farm is the best way of life for 


them? 


Little by little, Gran converts each 
member of the family to her way of think- 
ing—not that the children offered opposi- 
tion. Gran, in her dissertation on the life 
of the farmer says, “But a farmer, if he is 
worthy of the name, does not expect a re- 
ward that he can put in the bank, his real 
reward comes from the same source as his 
strength; from within himself.” So here 
is the final statement on the best way of 
life. To be a part of the country, to plough 
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the earth, to plant the seed, to harvest the 
crop, to tend the animals is to have the 
best of life—a dependence upon oneself 
and upon God, the real expression of faith. 


Miss Seredy’s great desire for under- 
standing between peoples is apparent, too, 
in this her sixth book. When the family 
is listening over the car radio to the news 
of the Russian scorched earth policy, Fath- 
er sighs, “Those people in Russia. . . Po- 
land...China...Norway...oh, all of 
the little people with their beloved little 
farms and cherished little possessions, why 
THEY are the unsung heroes of wars.” 
And then comes Mike, Slovak and victim 
of middle European troubles, who affirms, 
“Me, American.” To Gran, “it was a 
hymn, a prayer, a salute to liberty... it 
was the most beautiful speech I ever heard 
in my life,” concluding in her matter-of- 
fact way, “I am going to bed to think 
about all he said.” An invitation to the 
family and to the reader to think about 
Mike. 


Her reverence, too, becomes noticeable 
in The Open Gate. When Father and Mike 
are discussing using Mike’s spring as water 
supply for Father’s barn and Father sug- 
gests payment, Mike says, “Say t'ank you 
to He. He make water, He make friend in 
here.” An then her point becomes very 
clear, “Say Mist’ John, you city-man. You 
PAY for water in city ma’be? And for 
friend?” Father’s reply is half-serious, half- 
laughing, “For water, always. For friend, 
well, most of the time.” 


Miss Seredy’s regard for God’s crea- 
tures, God’s plants, and for God’s gifts is 
evident in the scene when Mr. and Mrs. 
Van Keuran are told of the success of the 
boy Andy’s sketches. Mrs. Van Keuran 


says, “It’s the words you brought into this 
house... that Andy is blessed with a gift 
from God.” Father’s conclusion about the 
character of Mike sums up Miss Seredy’s 
feeling about country living. “He is so 
close to Nature every moment that he 
has become a part of it. He is as honest as 
Nature itself, and as big and clean and as 
simple. He has grown, with roots deep in 
the soil, as naturally as that tree. He can’t 
be wrong, he doesn’t know HOW to be 
wrong—God bless him...” 


This book, as do several others, ends 
with a religious ceremony—Christmas— 
the festival of birth and hope. “An open 
door, an open gate, an open heart—you 
never can tell what minute happiness 
walks in, if we only keep them open.” 


The Chestry Oak takes us across the 
ocean to Hungary and back again to Amer- 
ica, symbolically perhaps. Miss Seredy’s 
artistry is without doubt at its best in her 
native Hungarian background. The illus- 
trations, wonderfully drawn and design 
perfect, are presented in an unusual man- 
ner, placed as a series in the front of the 
book. Here, they do lose some of their 
story value, but they also whet the ap- 
petite for the story to follow. This story, 
woven around the legend of the planting 
of the acorn from the Chestry family oak 
is an interesting one. It is the story of a 
father and son, princes of Hungary, who 
must deal with the Nazi usurpation of 
their home and their lands. Michael, prince 
of Chestry, nifie years old, taught and 
cared for by his Nana, is ill prepared to 
withstand the part he must play in escape 
from the Nazis. 


Despite the alarming and frightful 
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events, the story drags and we cannot quite 
believe in either Michael’s complete na- 
iveté, or the reappearance at the end of 
the story of Midnight, Michael’s beloved 
horse. 

Passages are beautifully written. After 
Michael’s wild ride on Midnight, trying to 
make his escape, he has been hurled 
through space to awaken to “the world 
made of leaves, grass, and spots of sunlight 
lwhich] spun around him. .. fast. . . fast 
... faster.” This sentence and the ensuing 
passage show a style developed to more 
maturity and strength than before. The 
words rush, they paint and color, they lack 
only restraint. 

Three years later, restraint, beauty, 


workmanship, and reverence are discern- 
ible in Gypsy. Here Miss Seredy is literally 
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in her element. This is not precisely a re- 
ligious ceremony or theme, but yet an epic 
event—birth. In her element she is, too, 
in subject, —a cat. Gypsy is God’s creature 
and man’s companion. The warmth and 
sureness, the dignity and reality wipe clear 
any vestige of sentimentality. Here is no 
cuteness, no design, no sloppy depiction of 
adorable kittens. Here is a cat with all her 
feline cunning, her knowledge, and her 
desires. 


In text and picture with all the artistry 
possible Miss Seredy has made a book, a 
translation of those thoughts well chosen, 
those words well spoken, the music well 
played that she heard in her father’s house. 
May we say that it might be as it was with 
Gypsy, “Now, indeed, she knew all there 
was to know. She was content”? 





What Is Creative English? 


Don M. WOLFE’ 


The term “creative English,” like the 
words art or experience, can be defined to 
the satisfaction of all by no one critic or 
teacher. Yet a definition is necessary to 
answer the question I have posed. For the 
moment let the term exclude the study of 
literature, however rich may be the crea- 
tive aspects of English in that field. Limit- 
ing the term to the expression of English, 
I would say, then, that creative English is 
any oral or written expression which 
draws upon that experience of the pupil 
that no other pupil could duplicate in all 
its details. For example, even such a 
simple matter on the fourth-grade level as 
writing the full name of one’s father, “Mr. 


Ernest K. Brown,” is creative English in 
the sense that it calls forth an experience 
response that no other pupil except a 
brother or sister could give. If we say, for 
example, in the same fourth grade, “What 
color did you bring to school today? Use 
brought,” and the pupil replies, “I brought 
my red mittens,” this response also is of a 
unique kind. True, other pupils in the class 
may have red mittens, but they are not 
likely to be exactly the same red mittens, 
nor do they call upon the pupil’s mind the 
emotional connotation that his own 
mittens have for him. 


On a deeper level of experience, when 


*Brooklyn College. 
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an eighth-grade pupil is asked to describe 
his father at breakfast, he may write, “My 
father has a tired look at breakfast.” This 
may lead him to say why his father is tired, 
what kind of hard work his father did only 
yesterday. Perhaps his father worked at 
home after supper, painting the kitchen or 
bringing in some firewood. In no other 
home does the father have exactly the 
same look at breakfast or inspire exactly 
the same emotional response in his son. 
Creative English, then, may be a meaning- 
ful personal expression in the learning of 
skills, or it may be an infinitely deeper 
expression of personality, when eloquence 
appears as if by magic from expression of 
deep feeling. A hundred shades of creative 
English lie between these two extremes. 
There is no department of English that 
cannot be electrified with the creative fire 
of the pupil’s individuality. 


The Creative Touch to Correctness 

The potentiality of the creative process 
in the whole range of English experience 
is only at the morning star of its applica- 
tions. In such a humble and vital thing as 
the teaching of verb accuracy in speech, 
we have all observed the futility of correct- 
ness repeated a hundred times in the class- 
room, to be followed by expressions like 
these on the playground: “I brung my 
bicycle today.” “My dad seen me at the 
store yesterday.” The difficulty here is that 
the correct sentences spoken in the class- 
room make little spark with the reality of 
the individual pupil’s life. When he is 
asked to answer such questions as “What 
boy or girl did you see on the way to 
school this morning?” “What did you eat 
for breakfast this morning?” “What time 
did you begin to get ready for school?” 


however, the child must speak from sen- 
sory and personal reality in order to an- 
swer at all. The verbs saw, ate, and began 
take on a meaning almost as intense as the 
meaning he wishes to communicate on the 
playground. Other questions might be 
these: “What have you torn lately?” 
“What clothes have you worn that you 
like best?” “Who did well in arithmetic 
today?” Almost all of the verb demons 
lend themselves to a grappling with recent 
pupil experience. In each case the re- 
sponse, whether oral or written, is made 
by a unique pupil in terms of his unique 
experience. 

In the teaching of skills we are all 
aware of that species of the run-on sen- 
tence in which the demon words that fol- 
low the commas are he, she, they, it, now, 
then, etc. Is it not possible in the middle 
or upper grades to write groups of two 
meaningful sentences in which the second 
sentence begins with one of these trouble- 
some run-on demons? The key to this ex- 
ercise, as in everything creative, is keeping 
to actual experience. For example, the 
teacher may ask in this situation, “Write 
two sentences about a boy in this room. 
Begin the second sentence with he.” Or, 
“Write a sentence about some object in 
this room, such as a sweater, a desk, a 
hand, a shoe. Begin the second sentence 
with 7t.”’ Or, “Write two sentences about 
the first fifteen minutes of class this morn- 
ing. Begin the second sentence with then, 
finally, or suddenly.” In any such exercise, 
it is true, the creative satisfaction of the 
pupil will be low in comparison with the 
writing of a whole story. But one aspect of 
creativeness is immediacy: a crystallized 
impression of the life of the moment. 
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When a pupil writes, like Wordsworth, 
with his eye on the object, his language is 
heightened because his emotions are in- 
volved. In this kind of skill application, 
the pupil will unconsciously select a pupil 
whom he likes or admires and the events 
of the morning that made the deepest im- 
pressions. The unconscious selection of a 
face, an object, an event, even when re- 
corded in a sentence only, has a creative 
impetus and value because it is rooted in a 
unique personality. Moreover, it is impos- 
sible for the student to resist long the 
learning of skills which are a part of his 
own sentences, these sentences in turn 
being the evidence of things actually seen 
and heard that very day. The more deeply 
felt the experience a pupil uses, the more 
concerned he is with sweeping his crea- 
tion clean of errors. ; 


Group-Creativeness in the Sentence- 
Building Game 


In the teaching of instrumental gram- 
mar and sentence manipulation there is 
wonderful opportunity for group creative- 
ness in the teaching of English. When the 
teacher begins, for example, with a sen- 
tence such as, “The boy threw the ball,” 
the class can gain an immense satisfaction 
in cooperatively building up the sentence. 
At each step the individual pupil has the 
satisfaction of adding a word or changing 
the position of a word. In this process the 
child not only sees that he has already 
built certain standards of critical evalua- 
tion of word order and emphasis; he also 
learns from other pupils new elements of 
diction and sentence structure. Here is a 
simple illustration of a sentence-building 
game: 


1. Start with a small sentence, such as: 
The boy threw the ball. 
2. Tell who. Use names of boys and 
girls in our class. 
Sam threw the ball. 
Jane threw the ball. 


3. Now tell what ball. 
Jack threw the volley ball. 
Helen threw the basketball. 
Tom threw a baseball. 

4. Now tell where. 
Jack threw the baseball through 
a window. 
Tom threw a basketball through 
a basket. 
Jane threw a volley ball over the 
net. 

5. Now tell when. Put the when words 

first. 

Last evening at practise Jack threw 
the basketball through the basket. 
Yesterday on the playground Jane 
threw the volley ball over the net. 
Yesterday on the field Tom threw 
a long forward pass. 


6. Now come back to boy. Tell what 
kind of a boy. Use a color word if you 
can. 

The boy with red hair threw the 
baseball across the plate. 

The girl in the red dress threw the 
softball wildly toward the batter. 


In such a sentence-building game the 
poorest pupil can participate and feel crea- 
tive if only he changes a name, a color, a 
sound, an action verb, or the position of 
a word. This is creative English in the 
special sense that many members of the 
class participate without a knowledge of 
grammar. It is building sentences of one’s 
own rather than recognition of sentences 
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written by somebody else. The valuable 
part of the sentence game is that it can be 
suited to any grade level and can be used 
for a great variety of purposes for a long 
or a short period of time. 


Creativeness in Grammar? 

Even in such a baffling field as the 
teaching of formal grammar, it is possible 
to elicit from the pupil a creative response. 
When the teacher says, “Touch a noun in 
this room,” the pupil at least makes a se- 
lection of his own accompanied by an 
action no other pupil would perform in 
exactly the same way. In expanding the 
concept of nouns, when the teacher says, 
“What nouns does the word vegetable or 
fruit remind you of?” the pupil draws up- 
on his own vocabulary and therefore upon 
his experience. His selection of nouns will 
not exactly duplicate any other selection. 
When a pupil is called upon to act out a 
verb, such as hopped or wrote, he ex- 
presses his individuality in his movements 
and facial expression. When the teacher 
says, to illustrate a preposition, “Sit at 
your desk. Sit om your desk. Stand beside 
your desk,” the pupil’s actions dramatize 
the point but call up little creative in- 
genuity. On the other hand, when the 
pupil and a partner pantomime preposi- 
tions such as “Mary and Tom walked 
across the room, into the room,” etc., this 
process has a creative value as well as in- 
structional effectiveness. The pupils who 
pantomime are creative, and the class is 
creative in guessing the sentences. Indeed 
one may say that in the teaching of gram- 
mar, as in other fields, instructional ef- 
fectiveness increases in the same ratio as 
creative activity. To recognize a preposi- 
tional phrase may be dull and lifeless, but 


to use a prepositional phrase of one’s own, 
placing it at various points in the sentence, 
has some element of creativeness, especial- 
ly when the prepositional phrases actually 
describe recent experience. When, in 
teaching adverbs, the teacher asks the 
pupils to pantomime sentences, such as 
“The old man hobbled slowly,” “The boy 
skipped happily,” the meaning of the ad- 
verb finds expression in action that is like- 
ly to be memorable to both pupil and 
classmates. 


The Unique Self 

A letter can be creative, too, but only 
when it is stamped and mailed. The great 
stress laid upon the mere exercise of writ- 
ing letters in the last two decades is so 
much wasted energy for pupils and teach- 
ers alike. Which is more important in a 
letter, the form or the revelation of self, 
the punctuation or the humor, passion, 
fire? How can the pupil fire his language 
with imagery, or want it to be correct, un- 
less he is visualizing people and things a- 
round him in which his feelings are inter- 
woven? He can be creative only when he 
is writing to a real person. The more deep- 
ly he feels about the person to whom he 
writes, the more creative the task. When 
the name is real and the address is real, 
that is something with meaning for the 
writer. Is it not possible to mail a letter, 
if no other person is available, to one’s 
own mother or father, even though the 
pupil sees him every day? A letter 
bas its own charm and magic even 
though the child who wrote it is in the 
house; it has magic for both the sender 
and the receiver. Even a business letter or 
a postcard can be a little creative when it 
is stamped and mailed. The pupil selects 
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a colored picture, a free whistle, free book- 
his own advertisement for a travel folder, 
lets about the care of babies and pets, the 
care of flowers, recipes, camping materials, 
health booklets, etc. What is the interest 
point that compels the pupil to choose a 
certain advertisement? This interest point 
is a part of his personality, and the writing 
of the letter is creative to the extent that 
the interest is deeply or lightly rooted in 
his world. 

One of the connotations of the word 
creative is the satisfaction that a pupil feels 
in expressing an idea or an observation 
peculiar to his own individuality. “A man 
is born into the world,” wrote Stephen 
Crane, “with his own pair of eyes, and he 
is not responsible at all for his vision. He 
is merely responsible for his quality of 
personal honesty.” The feeling one has 
of tracing a record with his own pair of 
eyes, completely independent of his teach- 
er’s vision or another pupil’s vision: this 
is certainly a part of the creative process. 
“Eyes are bold as lions,” wrote Emerson, 
“roving, running, leaping, here and there, 
far and near.” To teach training in ob- 
servation, we should encourage eyes to be 
as bold as lions. The teacher can aid the 
student to be creative by encouraging in 
him the most exact observation and the 
most individual reflection, free from all 
censorship, implied or stated. When a 
pupil in the seventh grade is asked for an 
answer to this question, “What do you see 
at this moment?” he should be free to see, 
“T see a blue ribbon in Julia’s hair,” or “I 
see brown specks of dust clinging to the 
windowpane,” or “I see a wart on the back 
of my left hand.” Recently a teacher pri- 
vately asked a seventh-grade pupil this 
question: “What is your biggest worry?” 


After some thought, the pupil said, “Since 
my father’s death my biggest worry has 
been that my mother might die, too.” 
From such deep worries and fears may 
crystallize a unique quality of personal 
vision that is richly creative. A boy or girl 
may be creative in his observation, crea- 
tive in his thoughts, creative in his expres- 
sion. 


By creative English, then, we mean 
essentially a reaching out for the pupil’s 
experience at each step of the learning 
process, whether in verb usage, sentence 
structure, grammar, or the writing of 
stories. When the pupil learns capital let- 
ters, he writes the names of the streets and 
the towns and the people he knows. When 
he writes a letter, he writes to a real per- 
son. When he uses nouns, he uses the 
names of people and objects in his room. 
When he speaks sentences, he speaks from 
experience, not from rote memory of a 
correct form. When the pupil writes 
stories and paragraphs, he is taught to 
rely upon the minute differentiating 
images that make his environment and 
personality unique. Each year he can make 
a more perceptive and honest record of his 
own sensations, impressions, thoughts, 
conclusions. 


In such appeal to experience all pupils 
are in one sense equal. They all start with 
a body of memorable happenings which 
they may use in the learning of skills, the 
timely impressions of passing sights and 
sounds, the crystallization of childhood 
moments, the moments of fear and sorrow 
and ecstasy, the faces of fellow-pupils, the 
sounds of the classroom, the fluttering of 
autumn leaves. Gradually, in a creative 
English program, the pupil retraces his 
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fears, his weaknesses, his citadels of inner 
strength. The habit of self-inspection, the 
joy of savoring the passing moment, of 
campfire smoke and splashing brook, the 
gradual approach to an adult evaluation 
of parents, the growth of compassion with 
the deepening perception of those imper- 
sonal pressures that shape each life: all 
these are a part of the potentialities of 
creative English. Only in such a program 
is the poorest pupil in the class equal in 
the most vital ways to the superior. Are 
his feelings less fierce or deep, his senses 


less sharp, his response to love less certain, 
his reflections less vital for his future, than 
that of the superior lad? In the vast energy 
of the senses and the feelings lie the seed- 
ground of creative English, in those ex- 
periences, honest, sweet, or bitter, that 
make each pupil unique and the record 
of his life fascinating and memorable to 
his classmates. Only when the pupil’s ex- 
perience is applied also to the humblest 
skills as well as to his most perceptive 
stories and essays can the vast potentiali- 
ties of creative English reach full fruition. 





Guidance in Creatiue Expression 


CONSTANCE BISCHOFF' 


Creativeness requires more than the 
essential tools of paper, paint, pencils, 
brushes, et cetera. Children cannot create 
from or in a vacuum. They must have 
something to say and find a way to say it. 
It is at the point of “must have something 
to say” that teachers can serve to guide 
children so that they may fulfill the de- 
sire to create. 


Helping Children Find Something 
to Say 

“The must of something to say,” is the 
time spent in experiencing richly with 
what they are going to paint, write, 
model, dance, sing, or dramatize. Teachers 
are challenged by “the how of this en- 
richment.” Perhaps children can give us 
some insight into the activities which free 
self-expression. 


Ask the children about creative ex- 
pression... A group of children made a 


list of aids which helped them to perform 
creative acts in a two-months period. They 
listed the following: 
Study. 
Learning from listening; somebody 
teaching me. 
To read stories and think. 
Read about it, see it in a movie, on 
television, or radio; see it on a sign- 
board, hear about it, think about it. 
Books, plans, hands. 
Pictures, stories, watching someone 
else. 
School; mother. 
To make something out of wood, you 
need nails, and ideas can help you. 
Read for what you are going to create. 


Glue, wood, model, book and plans. 
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Woodburner, paper; watching some- 
one. ; 

To look at pictures; to try it out a 
first time. 

I read about them. I try them out. 
Head, hands, pen, pictures. 

To watch someone else. 

By making things more often. 

Careful thinking; something I’ve 
done or seen. 

Read, write, watch, and listen. 

Trips 

Reports 

Collections 

Newspaper clippings 

Seasons of the year. 

Holidays. 

Exploring with different media. 
Having fun with materials. 


These experiences provided back- 
grounds for expression in the creative arts 
of music, drama, writing, construction, 
modeling, drawing, painting, pantomin- 
ing, puppetry, and crafts. Whether one 
uses these aids for enrichment or not, the 
teacher may gain some insight from such 
a list. Drawing from these experiences or 
helping the children to further explore 
other possible channels for creativeness 
is a guidance challenge for the teacher. 


The Teacher Builds for Creative Ex- 
pression... The anecdote which follows 
is one way for building experiences which 
stimulate creative expression. 


While studying the Westward Move- 
ment a group became interested in the 
tall tales of Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, John 
Henry, Stormalong, and other famous 


heroes. Many tall tale collections were 
brought from home and checked from 
the library. Records telling of the heroes’ 
feats were shared with the class. A series 
of filmstrips and mounted pictures from 
magazines were shown to the group. We 
talked together about the other natural 
wonders these daring men may have 
caused in the United States. There was 
now something to say! We would find a 
how for saying it! 


Helping Children Find A Way 
To Say It 

The media of expression need to vary 
so that one can successfully meet the 
needs of all the children. What one child 
creatively experiences through drawing, 
another may find in writing, pantomin- 
ing, or dancing. The finished products are 
as varied as the ways children choose to 
express themselves. However, the teach- 
er’s concern is that the child performs 
creatively, whatever his medium of ex- 
pression or his product. Using the back- 
ground of tall tales suggested earlier a 
group explored different media of expres- 
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Through dramatic play, music, dances 

Imagining we were on the trail trav- 
eling with a covered wagon train, we 
stopped at night to rest around the camp- 
fire. In the glittering firelight, songs of the 
Gold Rush days broke forth. The songs 
led to square dancing and as always tall 
tales made up by the campers became a 
part of the adventure. Pecos Bill was re- 
sponsible for tunneling the Natural 
Bridge; John Henry laid the Union Pacif- 
ic in one day, and in one swish the mighty 
Paul felled the trees which covered the 
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Great Plains. These and other tales con- 
tinued until the logs burned low and it 
was time to say good-night. 


Through art expression... A life-size 
figure of Pecos Bill, lasso in one hand, and 
a wildcat in the other, occupies space on 
one of the walls. Facing one another is 
Paul Bunyan, carrying a tree on one 
shoulder, while John Henry lifts his 
mighty sledge to lay another railroad 
track. 


Through written expression... In ad- 
dition to dramatic play, music, dancing, 
and art, stories written by the children 
reflected these adventurous experiences. 
You, too, may enjoy Ralph’s version of 
one of these heroes. 


PECOS BILL AND ME 


Now Pecos Bill is a good friend of 
mine; in fact he’s my partner. You know 
when Pecos Lassoed the Rio Grande, I 
helped. Of course I did the hard work. I 
lassoed the river and Pecos Bill pulled it 
back to his ranch. Then I took the lasso 
and dumped the water on the fields. But 
I let Bill take the credit. 


And another time when Bill roped a 
hurricane, he really didn’t. And you want 
to know who did it? I did. And I rode it, 
beat it, and got it all tired! And then 
Pecos Bill got on with me and rode the 
hurricane. Of course, he got the credit for 
it. Will you promise not to tell anyone? 


Jimmy added the following table to 
Pecos Bill’s adventures. 


RAINBOW PAINT 


One day Pecos Bill looked at his ranch and 
thought it needed painting. He went to 
the storeroom, but he couldn’t find any 
paint. Finally he got an idea. A rainbow 
is just what I need! He went out and 
lassoed a rainbow. With the colors he 
gave his ranch a complete new paint job. 


The telling, writing, and drawing of 
tall-tale characters challenged the imagi- 
nation of the group. Through the use of 
several media of expression all the chil- 
dren found opportunities for creative ex- 
pression. After developing a background 
of experiences, these forms of expression 
were more easily freed. 


Helping Children to See 
Guidance in creativeness may be help- 
ing the child to see. The teacher may serve 
to help the child become aware of what is 
in a film or a picture, or increase his alert- 
ness on a trip. The following experience 
will describe one such group experience. 


Through the use of pictures... The 
group selected one picture from a number 
of pictures associated with class experi- 
ences about which to write. Before writ- 
ing began, a list of words to describe the 
picture was made. Charles’s list about a 
picture of the interior of an old log cabin 
was crackling fire, chair, quietness, sound, 
beds, clock, tick-tock, morning, gay, 
bright, and play. His story, though short, 
conveyed feeling. 


THE QUIET OLD HOUSE 

The crackling of the fire and creeking 
of the old chair. The quietness of the big 
house makes children sleep sound in their 
beds. Mom is knitting, and father-is read- 
ing the paper. The tick-tock of the old 
clock and then father and mother go to 
bed. 

In the morning everything is gay and 
bright and the children go out and play 
with other children. 


Dick’s list about a picture of horses 
in the canyon was traveling, wild, canyon, 
hot, in the West, dust and cowboys. He 
carried these ideas into a poem. 
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COWBOYS ON THE RANGE 


Wild horses in the canyon 

Traveling in the dust, 

While sun blazes in the West, 

The cowboys ride just the same. 

In the day they travel, 

At night they rest, 

That’s what cowboys do on the range. 


John listed spooky, eerie, mysterious, 
hideous, and ghostly when he looked at 
the interior of the old cabin. His story 
was of a mysterious nature. 


OLD SQUIRE SCROOGE 


There was a fire in an old spooky 
house with eerie sounds at midnight. For 
every night at twelve the ghost of old 
Squire Scrooge walks the dirty corridors 
to the fire. It is indeed a ghostly and eerie 
scene with old Squire Scrooge holding his 
lantern by an old thin wire as he walks 
to light his fire. 


Helping Children to Find 
Part of the job of guidance in build- 
ing experiences is to direct children to re- 
sources where they may further build their 
experiences. These may include other per- 
sons as well as resource materials. 
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Through consulting others... Two 
girls reporting on Mexican food wanted to 
give a demonstration on the making of 
tortillas. They consulted the library, recipe 
books, their mothers, until at last it was 
suggested the home economics teacher in 
the high school might help them. Finding 
the information they made up the batter 
before the class and later shared the baked 
tortillas with the other children. This 
gave the two girls an opportunity for a 
rich experience in which they presented 
an idea through words and demonstra- 
tion. 


Helping Children Even More 

This job of creativeness requires more 
than the teacher sitting at a desk while the 
children get a chance “to paint, draw, or 
write anything you want.” The child must 
have his mind and emotions aroused about 
something before he can create. When the 
child is full of ideas and these ideas are 
overflowing in pictures, writing, music, 
or dramatics, the teacher’s job then be- 
comes one of praise and encouragement to 
keep it coming. 








A Quiet Hour 


Mary GRAHAM LUND’ 


In the upper grades of the elementary 
school, children are so bombarded by 
“activities” that we wonder that they ever 
have time to think, to order their experi- 
ences. In addition to the school curriculum, 
there is the home curriculum, the scout or 
campfire or other club curriculum, and 
perhaps a vocational curriculum, since 
many children in the upper grades are 
earning their own pocket money. 


The English teacher might profitably 
find time occasionally for a “quite hour,” 
a time for each pupil to think about what 
has been happening to him in the past 
twenty-four hours, the past week, the past 
month. If the teacher needs authority for 
such a unit in Azs (or her) curriculum, he 
might list it under “Language growth as 
response to environment.” For how can 
the child’s environment contribute to lan- 
guage growth if he never has time to stop 
and think about it, to assess and evaluate 
it? 

The teacher will want to present the 
idea of assessment in a way that will start 
the child’s mind on worth-while paths. He 
may do this through a “sales talk,” or 
through questions, either oral or written. 


What did you learn today that you 
want to remember until tomorrow? next 
week? all your life? 

What did you learn that you want to 
forget? 

Why did Lewis Carroll put cabbages 
and kings in the same line of verse? Just to 
be funny? Or because little things may be 
more important than big things? 


What king-size ideas have you learned 
recently? What cabbage, or garden var- 
ieties? Any orchids in your collection? 


Now what would orchids be in your 
life? A good show? A new bicycle? A song 
you liked? Could it be just a smile? Or a 
sunset? A flower? A leaf? 

It’s queer what some poets have re- 
membered as important. Read a poem or 
two to the class that you consider within 
the emotional experience of the children. 
It may pay you to investigate the juvenilia 
of some great poets. Introduce the poem by 
an anecdote, or some interesting and elu- 
cidating details, but don’t comment on it 
after the reading. Leave the poem with the 
child, not your reaction to it. 


Suggest that each pupil write some- 
thing about the experience he wants to 
remember. Or perhaps the one he wants 
to forget. Why that? Then sit down at 
your desk and write something yourself. If 
you're really a good teacher, you will do 
the assignment you have just given your 
pupils. Or try to. If you are not sufficiently 
poised or integrated to attempt it, write 
something, or pretend to. When everyone 
is working, go around quietly and see what 
they are doing. If you can find a good 
phrase, point it out specifically, in a low 
conversational tone. If it’s a good ¢ry, mur- 
mur encouragement. If the child covers 
his work with his hand, say, “That’s the 
way I feel sometimes. I don’t want any- 
one to see until I’ve finished.” 


12148 Sutterville Road, Sacramento 18, Cali- 
fornia. 
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A QuiET Hour 


It might be a good idea to tell the 
pupils that you will not read to the class 
any poems, either in prose or verse, with- 
out permission. But impress upon them 
that it is the desire to share experience, 
even the deep hurting experience, that 
makes poets. To do that, the poet learns 
to impose upon himself the discipline of 
words. Not just any old words will serve 
to share a hurting experience. When your 
little brother or sister bawls and com- 
plains, you are bored by it. Sometimes you 
yell, “Shut up!” Maybe you say, “Forget 
it, can’t you?” Perhaps he can’t forget it 
until he has your sympathy. If you have 
an experience you want to forget, it may 
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be a good idea to write it down. And if you 
want to excite sympathy in the reader, it 
must be words that will awaken interest. 
Perhaps you want to disguise the experi- 
ence—” 


But I’m building up a lesson plan for 
a second “quiet hour”! You could find a 
poem to illustrate forgetting an unpleasant 
experience, as well as many to illustrate 
many pleasant experiences. The main idea 
of the quiet hour is to set the children 
thinking of their own environmental ex- 
periences, remembering that thought is a 
beacon to swim toward, not a life raft on 
which emotions can be dropped. 





A Ten-Minute Assembly Program 


VICTOR BURKE’ 


Student Activity Program at Public 
School Number Twenty, Jersey City, 
means a ten-minute assembly program pre- 
sented by a given class once a week. It 
may be a presentation of some classroom 
work or a display of pupils’ individual 
talents. 

This plan was developed with the idea 
in mind of giving children an opportunity 
to perform before a large audience, having 
in mind the many grown-ups who, because 
of a lack of such experiences during child- 
hood, are at a loss to perform in public. 


Teachers are not expected to make 
special preparations for a student activity 
program beyond regular classroom work. 
If it is a “talent” show the class is about 
to present, both teacher and pupils decide 


who will take part. If a class is working on 
a unit that can be timed to end on or 
about the date of its student activity pro- 
gram, the class may decide to present the 
conclusions of their classroom project as 
their assembly activity. This lends itself 
as an incentive for better classroom work 
and enables teachers to present their daily 
lessons according to plan throughout the 
entire school year. 


These assembly programs make it pos- 
sible for the rest of the school to profit by 
seeing and hearing what other pupils are 
doing in class. They also provide teachers 
with an excellent chance to see what their 
co-workers are doing which may suggest 
ideas for a new unit of classroom work. 


‘Jersey City, N. J. 
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These student programs were not in- 
stituted overnight. A gradual introduction 
was preferred. Had teachers suddenly been 
told to present one or two such assembly 
programs on given dates during the term, 
the “shock” might have defeated the pur- 
pose of the plan. To avoid this, the prin- 
cipal when visiting a classroom, upon in- 
vitation of the children, would ask them 
whether they would like to repeat their 
classroom activity at assembly. This, they 
gladly consented to do. On other ocasions 
“recitals” were arranged for pupils who 
were taking private lessons, and in time, 
so many classes and individuals wanted a 
chance to show what they could do that a 
weekly schedule of student activity pro- 
grams developed. 


Simple rules for these performances 
were drawn up, stating that the presenta- 
tions were to be classroom activities based 
on a unit of work, or a student “talent 
show.” A ten-minute time limit was set, 
excepting special celebration days which 
could be extended to twenty minutes. 


Previously, on the eve of a holiday or 
on some special day, a certain class would 
commemorate the occasion by presenting 
an assembly program. Even though these 
celebrations were correlated with that 
class’ course of study, such programs re- 
quired a lot of unrelated extra work. Be- 
sides, they usually disrupted the time 
schedule of the entire school because no 
definite time limit was imposed, which 
meant that other teachers did not know 
just how long they would last—and some- 
times they developed into extravaganzas. 
In order to reduce this situation to a mini- 
mum, such days are observed on the near- 
est Tuesday or Friday, with the class sched- 


uled to give the activity program for that 
day choosing an appropriate theme. 


The morning or grammar assembly 
presents its activity program on Tuesday, 
while the afternoon or Intermediate as- 
sembly presentation takes place on Friday. 
Thus, if Flag Day comes at the beginning 
of the week, the class scheduled for that 
Tuesday morning bases its presentation on 
Flag Day, repeating it that afternoon for 
the other assembly group. Should Flag 
Day, or any other such celebration come 
towards the end of the week, the class 
scheduled for that Friday presents a special 
program, limited to twenty minutes, in 
the morning for the AM assembly and 
then gives a repeat performance that 
afternoon for its own assembly group. In 
1950, the Columbus Day program took 
place the day after that holiday, and the 
Thanksgiving Day celebration was two 
days before. The children do not look up- 
on such off-date celebrations as unusual 
because they have been conditioned by 
radio and television doing the same thing. 


A different type of assembly program 
is held each day, lasting fifteen minutes. 
On Student Activity Day, approximately 
five minutes are devoted to opening ex- 
ercises. The ten-minute limit placed on the 
students’ program prevents any class from 
producing a “Broadway production.” This 
might easily develop since most perform- 
ances are produced and directed by the 
pupils giving the activity. 


Occasionally proud parents cause their 
child to think that he possesses non-exist- 
ent talent, and for that reason such pupils 
want to star in every performance their 
classmates give. Teacher diplomacy and 
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a majority vote of the class can be counted 
on to avoid this difficulty. Timing and 
censoring is left to the discretion of the 
teacher. 


Even though above-average children 
are encouraged to develop and improve 
their talents, the latter word is purposely 
avoided in order to give less gifted boys 
and girls to feel that they are important 
and belong. The aim is to have as many 
pupils as possible to take part, rather than 
having “star” pupils give repeat perform- 
ances time and time again. By giving all 
children an opportunity to appear before 
their schoolmates at assembly they are en- 
abled to overcome stagefright, shyness or 
nervousness: they learn to be at ease be- 
fore a large group of people: various non- 
classroom talents are given outward ex- 
pression; dormant skills, to which the reg- 


ular classroom program offers little or no 
outward expression can be developed. 
Other healthy educational and emotional 
outlets are provided when children are per- 
mitted to produce and present original 
plays or give expression to a clever sense of 
humor. 


Polished performances are not ex- 
pected. If a child makes a mistake because 
of nervousness or stagefright, it is hoped 
that that child will be given another 
chance to perform in preference to a pupil 
who does not suffer from such an afflic- 
tion. The student audience knows this and 
does not look for perfection. They realize 
that they are expected to be polite and 
courteous at all times. As a result, all stu- 
dents, regardless of ability, do not hesitate 
to take part in these short assembly pro- 
grams which make learning fun for all. 


Children's Reactions te TU-A Third Report’ 


PAUL WITTY’ 


This paper presents a third study of the 
amount of time devoted to TV, and the pro- 
grams preferred by elementary school pupils, 
their parents, and their teachers. The first and 
second studies were made during 1950 and 
1951, and were summarized in Elementary Eng- 
lish, May 1952. The third study was made dur- 
ing April and May 1952. 


The first and second studies were conducted 
in Evanston, Illinois. The third study includes 
about 350 pupils in grades 1 to 8 of the Calu- 
met City schools, 250 from grades 1 to 6 in the 
Sharp Corner, Skokie schools and 250 from 
grades 4 to 8 of the schools of Barrington, Il- 
linois. In addition, the responses of 350 pupils 


trom the Evanston Township High School are 
included. Reactions of parents and teachers are 
also presented. 


Some Results of Studies 
Made in 1950-1951 

In 1950, 43 per cent of the pupils had TV 
sets in their homes. The average time given to 
televiewing was three hours daily in the homes 
where TV sets were owned, while a little over 
one hour and one half was devoted to TV by 
‘The writer wishes to acknowledge the help of 
William Cooper and Theodore Stolarz in mak- 
ing the third study. Appreciation is expressed 
also to school administrators and teachers who 
cooperated. 


“Northwestern University. 
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children from homes in which there were no 
sets. The pupils reported that they spent much 
less time listening to the radio than in tele- 
viewing, and that they went to the movies less 
often on the average than formerly. 


About 70 per cent of the pupils stated that 
TV did not help them with their school work. 
On the other hand, about 30 per cent believed 
that TV did help them. 


The relationship between intelligence and 
the amount of televiewing was studied. The 
KQ’s of pupils in grades III to VI were cor- 
related with the hours they devoted to TV. The 
size of the coefficients was insignificant in 
every grade. There was also very little relation- 
ship between standard educational test results 
and amount of televiewing. Excessive viewing 
of TV, however, was associated with somewhat 
lower academic attainment. For example, the 
amount of time devoted to TV by pupils in the 
upper fourth of the group in educational at- 
tainment was compared with the time spent in 
televiewing by pupils in the lower fourth. The 
average time devoted to TV by pupils in the 
lower fourth was twenty-six hours, while that 
of the upper fourth was only twenty hours per 
week. 

Fifty-five percent of the parents who owned 
TV sets approved children’s programs; twenty- 
five per cent endorsed certain programs only. 
In contrast, only sixteen per cent of the non- 
owners approved children’s TV programs. As 
reasons for approval, parents cited the entertain- 
ment and the educational values of TV. How- 
ever, many parents asserted that some programs 
were too violent, too sensational, and that they 
were over-stimulating; they pointed out, too, 
that western movies and cowboy pictures were 
too often shown. And they were troubled 
by the excessive amount of time children de- 
voted to TV, which they said left inadequate 
time for recreation and desirable physical ac- 
tivity, and for reading. 

About half of the teachers cited minor or 
serious behavior problems associated with TV; 
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for example, increased nervousness on the part 
of some children, and drowsiness, disinterest, 
and irritability on the part of others. About a 
third of the parents cited similar difficulties and 
stressed particularly the undesirable influence 
of TV on reading and study habits. Neverthe- 
less, some parents and teachers emphasized the 
value of TV in extending and enriching inter- 
ests. Others mentioned improvements in home 
relationships. 

The above study was repeated in Evanston 
in April and May, 1951. At this time sixty- 
eight per cent of the pupils had TV sets in their 
homes. They continued to enjoy about the same 
types of programs, but gave a little less time to 
TV than during the preceding year. The aver- 
age time devoted to TV was two and three- 
fourths hours daily—about nineteen hours each 
week. The problems reported by teachers and 
parents were similar to those previously men- 
tioned, but 
smaller. Both studies revealed that TV is the 
leisure activity that has the strongest appeal for 


their frequency was somewhat 


boys and girls—a time consuming interest un- 


approached by any other. 


1952 Study of TV 


The average amount of time devoted week- 
TV in 1952 
higher than the average for preceding years. 


ly to was 23 hours—somewhat 
There was a slight difference in the averages 
from city to city. The average for the pupils 
in Calumet City was almost 26 hours per week, 
while in Skokie the average was 22, and in 
Barrington, 23 hours per week. These figures 
are somewhat higher than the averages obtained 
the preceding years in Evanston, which was not 
included in the 1952 study. The differences 
may be attributed to the fact that during the 
past two years parents and teachers in Evanston 
have been increasingly active in giving direc- 
tion to children and in planning schedules for 
televiewing. These practices undoubtedly affect 
the amount of time given to TV. However, in 
1952, Evanston Township High School pupils 
were included in the survey. The average a- 
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mount of time devoted to TV by these students 
was about 14 hours a week—an average similar 
to that obtained in other studies of adolescents. 


At the time of the third study, 88 per cent 
of the pupils in the elementary schools reported 
that they had TV at home. This percentage is 
perhaps somewhat higher than would be found 
for a truly random sample of pupils in these 
communities. It has been estimated that such 
a sample would yield around 80 per cent. 


From these results there can be little doubt 
that TV is maintaining its hold on boys and 
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girls. The parents, too, are continuing to de- 
vote large amounts of time to TV. Their aver- 
age was 21 hours per week in 1952. 


In 1952, the favorite programs were similar 
in the three cities in which elementary school 
pupils were studied. Calumet City is a great in- 
dustrial center, containing a fair cross-section 
of American life; Skokie is a semi-rural subur- 
ban community; and Barrington is located in 
a rich farming area. Table I shows the favorite 
programs in the three cities, as well as the pro- 
grams in the secondary school. 


TABLE I 
FAVORITE TV PROGRAMS IN CALUMET CITY, SKOKIE, 
BARRINGTON, AND EVANSTON 
Calumet City, Favorite Programs, Grades I-VI 


1. I Love Lucy 

2. My Friend Irma 
3. Red Skelton 
4 


. Noontime Comics 
. Roy Rogers Show 


6. Western Programs 

7. Lone Ranger 

8. Howdy Doody 

9. Tom Corbett, Space Cadet 


10. Mama 


Sharp Corner, Skokie, Favorite programs, Grades I-VI 


. I Love Lucy 
2. Tom Corbett, Space Cadet 
3. Roy Rogers Show 
4. Mama 
. My Friend Irma 


6. King Calico 
7. Red Skelton 
8. Amos and Andy 
9. Lone Ranger 


10. Howdy Doody 


Barrington, Grades IV-VIII 


. I Love Lucy 
2. Red Skelton 
>. Tom Corbett, Space Cadet 
4. Lone Ranger 
5. Baseball Games 


LO. 


6. Stu Erwin 

7. Colgate Comedy Hour 
8. Stock Car Races 

9. Roy Rogers Show 
Amos and Andy 


Grades VII and VIII (Favorite Programs) 


. I Love Lucy 

. Red Skelton 

3. Theater, Movies 

. Colgate Comedy Hour 
). Sports 


High School Students 


. I Love Lucy 
. Red Skelton 

3. Sports 

4. Colgate Comedy Hour 
. What's My Line? 


6. What's My Line? 

7. Boston Blackie 

8. My Friend Irma 

9 Tom Corbett, Space Cadet 


10. Arthur Godfrey 


(Favorite Programs) 

6. Your Show of Shows 
7. Arthur Godfrey 

8. News 

9 Theater, Movies 


10. Your Hit Parade 
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The parents’ best liked programs have 
changed somewhat during the past two years. 
At the time of the first study, Milton Berle, 
Arthur Godfrey, and sports led the list of 
favorites. Arthur Godfrey still remains popular, 
but the ranks of Milton Berle and of sports are 
distinctly different. Table II gives the parents’ 
favorites in order of popularity. 


TABLE II 


Favorite TV Programs of Parents — 1952 
1. I Love Lucy 

2. Arthur Godfrey 
3. What's My Line? 
4. Mama 

5. Plays, Theater, 
6. Movies 

7. News 

8. Red Skelton 
9. Sports 

10. Colgate Comedy Hour 


Drama 


Nearly fifty per cent of the teachers own 
TV sets in 1952 as compared with only about 
They 


spend, on the average, ten or eleven hours each 


twenty-five per cent in previous years. 


week with TV and select as favorites the pro- 
grams listed in Table III. 
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TABLE III 

Favorite TV Programs of Teachers — 1952 
News Commentators 
Meet the Press 
What's My Line? 
Clifton Utley 
I Love Lucy 
6. I See It Now 
Drama 
8. Studio One 
9. Town Meeting 
10. Weather Forecasts 

It is of interest that 1 Love Lucy leads the 
lists of children and of parents. It is fifth on 
the teachers’ list. Red Skelton is very popular, 
too, and Arthur Godfrey has maintained his 
place as a favorite of the parents. The ranks of 


tw he 


A > 


other programs are distinctly different now. 
This is shown in the altered ranks among fav- 
orites, and also by the listing of formerly popu- 
lar programs among those disliked today. 


most disliked programs are 
and Milton Berle—programs 


Among the 
Howdy Dood) 
that formerly were very popular. Howdy Dood) 
has the distinction of being eighth in the list 


of children’s favorites, but first among the dis- 


liked programs. This presentation apparently 
evokes a strong reaction from children, leading 


many to favor it and others to dislike it. Table 


IV shows some of the programs reported by 


teachers, parents, and pupils to be disliked. 


TABLE IV 

DISLIKED TV PROGRAMS — 1952 
Elementary School Pupils Parents Teachers 
1. Howdy Doody 1. Murder Mysteries 1. Milton Berle 
2. Milton Berle 2. Milton Berle 2. Western Programs 
3. Captain Video 3. Wrestling 3. Dagmar’s Canteen 
4. Western Programs 4. Western Programs 4. Your Show of Shows 
5. Murder Mysteries 5. Howdy Doody 5. Quiz, Give-away programs 


In the three studies, the children were asked 
to suggest the kind of programs they would like 
to see added to television. Their suggestions 
were similar from year to year. The older 
pupils stated that they would like to have more 
good movies, (recently released), more current 
event offerings (especially about U. S. govern- 


ment), more historical offerings, more musical 
programs, and more scientific presentations. The 
middle grade children wanted more programs 
devoted to pioneers and historical events, and 
dramatizations of favorite books. They also re- 
quested more movies about foreign lands and 
people. The lower grade pupils requested more 
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children’s plays, and offerings depicting hobbies 
and crafts. 

Parents, too, indicated their desire for a 
larger number of superior children’s programs, 
a greater variety of educational presentations, 
better musical offerings, as well as improved 
reporting of news and political events. 


Teachers listed the following types of pro- 
grams which they would like to see increased: 
drama; musical shows; news and current events; 
especially related to civic affairs; “how-to-do,” 
hobby, and special-interest shows; story telling; 
science programs; and historical presentations. 


Teachers and parents alike reported that 
they would like to see the addition of educa- 
tional programs that would stimulate and en- 
courage children to read. Both groups pointed 
out that many children read less now than be- 
fore they had TV. Some parents and teachers 
suggested that it would be desirable to arrange 
for more programs on children’s literature and 
related topics, to be presented at favorable hours 
for children. This concern appears warranted 
since more than one-third of the pupils report 
that they read less at the present time than 
formerly. 

It is interesting that the favorite time for 
televiewing is in the evening. Children there- 
fore see many offerings designed to have gen- 
eral appeal or to appeal primarily to adults. 


Many teachers reported that they really see 
the children’s favorites. There was a strong 
feeling among parents and teachers that better 
planning of presentations would be helpful. 
They stressed, too, the necessity for the exercise 
of discrimination in the choice of present of- 
ferings. 

Concluding Statement 

In 1952, it is again clear that TV continues 

to hold the interest of children and adults, that 


it is our favored recreation, and that it is cer- 
tainly the greatest potential force for fostering 
mass education. Much remains to be accom- 
plished in a judicious use of this new medium. 
But at the present time, parents and teachers 
should work together to make the most of cur- 
rent offerings and to plan improvement. 


It should be recognized that the problem of 
TV is related intimately to that found in deal- 
ing with other favored activities of children to- 
day—reading comic books, going to the movies, 
and listening to the radio. In dealing with the 
combined problem, teachers should study each 
child’s leisure pattern and help him cultivate a 
balanced program of recreation. 


Since many parents and teachers fear the 
adverse effect of TV upon childfen’s reading, 
they should recognize that children derive sat- 
isfaction almost without effort when they watch 
TV—similarly comic books do not penalize 
them for poor reading habits. In order for chil- 
dren to enjoy the act of reading, they need to 
have efficient reading habits and skills. The 
home and the school should cooperate to lead 
each child to read various kinds of materials 
with ease and understanding. In order for chil- 
dren to enjoy the results of reading, they need 
to have experiences in reading which satisfy 
their interests. Again the role of the teacher and 
of the parent is important in providing books 
on different topics and in encouraging children 
to use the library to advantage. They should 
give children guidance and help in learning to 
listen too and in acquiring discrimination in 
listening habits. They should also cooperate 
with other adult groups in an effort to enrich, 
extend, and improve educational offerings on 
TV. There is at present a great opportunity and 
a great challenge in this endeavor. 


















































Gactors Thal Influence 


Language Growth: 


School Influences 


RUTH G. STRICKLAND’ 


Children have traveled a long way on the 
road of language learning when they reach the 
age for elementary school. All of them, unless 
they have serious sensory defects or serious lack 
of capacity for learning, can understand and can 
speak their mother language well enough to 
make their needs ar~ wishes known and to 
communicate with others on matters that inter- 
est them. Most of them use all kinds of sen- 
tences that adults use and a wide vocabulary of 
words and meanings. The quality of language 
and the extent of vocabulary which each child 
brings to school are products of his environ- 
ment and the experiences it has afforded him. 
Whether a child is bright or dull, his language 
will be that of his home and neighborhood. 


The language a child has learned from par- 
ents and others he loves and respects, and that 
serves his communication needs in his home 
life, is intimately interwoven with his sense of 
security. If the language used by the teacher 
and her methods of communicating at school 
are sufficiently similar to those of the home he 
tends to find little difficulty in accepting her 
and broadening his feeling of security so that 
it includes the teacher and the school. If the 
language used and approved at school differs 
markedly in quality of usage or is actually a dif- 
ferent language from the one the child has 
learned at home, he finds it very difficult to 
feel relaxed, secure, and happy in his new 
school environment. The tenacity with which 
Spanish-speaking children from Mexico and 
Puerto Ricu, for example, cling to their mother 
language and use it on the playground and even 
in school at all points where they are not actual- 
ly required to use English illustrates the strong 
hold the mother language has on a child and 
the difficulty he finds in accepting emotionally 
any requirement that he change his speech. The 
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same problem of emotional acceptance exists 
when children disregard the usage forms that 
have been practiced again and again in the 
classroom. Many a child who accepts without 
question what is being taught him in arith- 
metic, science, and social studies rejects either 
consciously or unconsciously any language cor- 
rection that “does not sound right” to him or 
that would mark him as different from the peo- 
ple by whom he most needs to be accepted and 
approved. 
The Teacher 

A child’s growth in language during the 
elementary school years is influenced by a num- 
ber of factors. The teacher is, herself, an im- 
portant part of the language curriculum. Her 
voice, vocabulary, enunciation, pronunciation, 
choice of words, and sentence structure all in- 
fluence children in a variety of ways. How 
much and in what ways children are influenced 
by her speech and language depends on several 
factors. One of these is the feeling of confidence 
and security a child develops as a result of a 
healthy relationship with his teacher. Another 
is the degree of basic similarity between home 
language and school language and the respect 
shown by each for the other. Still another factor 
is the use to which language is put, the emo- 
tional tone it carries, and the feelings it en- 
genders in the child. Children in the early 
grades frequently copy the teacher quite uncon- 
‘Professor of Education, Indiana University. 
This is the third article in the series on Factors 
that Contribute to Language Growth. The first 
dealt with the Child’s Equipment for Lan- 
guage Growth and the second with the Influ- 
ence of the Home. It will be followed by one 
on Community Influences by Muriel Crosby, 
Director of Elementary Education, Wilmington, 
Del. The series will be available as a Bulletin 
published by the National Conference on Re- 
search in English. 
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sciously while children of the middle grades are 
more strongly affected by the standards of their 
peers than those set by the teacher. 


Language is only one of the ways teachers 
communicate with children. Their attitudes, 
ideals, standards, values, reactions of all sorts 
are also sensed by children even though they are 
never expressed in words. Children react to the 
personality of the teacher and the climate for 
learning that she develops in the classroom just 
as they react to light, heat, and air. 


Consciously or unconsciously, teachers use 
language to bring about many types of reaction 
in children. They may use language to stimulate 
thinking or they may use it to discourage or cut 
off thinking. The teacher's use of language may 
help children to reason independently or may 
encourage them to accept dogmatic statements 
without question or protest. She may build up 
each child's self-respect and sense of the worth 
of his own thinking, or she may tear him down 
and make him feel inadequate or unworthy 
through criticism, impatience or intolerance. It 
takes real skill and a great deal of insight and 
knowledge of the psychology of human be- 
havior to devalue an idea or a bit of unaccept- 
able behavior without devaluing the person 
whose ideas or behavior are unsatisfactory. 
Teachers teach children to express their 
thoughts or to conceal them, to be sincere and 
out-going or to be cautious and hypercritical. 


The way the teacher communicates with 
children does much to influence their attitudes 
toward each other. These do not develop from 
the teacher's words alone but from her own at- 
titudes of acceptance or rejection, kindliness or 
intolerance. It is clearly evident to children 
where each stands in the eyes of the teacher— 
whether he is enjoyed or disliked, approved or 
disapproved, worthy or unworthy. The attitudes 
of the teacher in turn iafluence the attitudes of 
the children toward one another. 


The values the teacher holds shine forth in 
all that she does. The spiritual values, the ethi- 


cal, economic, social, and political values that 
the teacher believes in all come to the surface 
in One way or another in the course of class- 
room living. Therefore children need as their 
teacher an emotionally mature person who 
looks at life in a straightforward and whole- 
some manner and who can impart these atti- 
tudes to them. 


Every teacher uses language to control be- 
havior, but the effectiveness of language con- 
trol varies with a number of factors. Olson 
(20) calls attention to the fact that in the 
nursery school approximately ninety per cent 
of the controls are through language, but that 
as children grow older, less effort is spent on 
language designed to produce acceptable social 
behavior. An intensive study of language con- 
trols used by teachers was conducted by John- 
son (14). It yields a number of generalizations 
on language influences, among which were the 
following: Suggestions and encouraging re- 
marks impelled children to accept or to con- 
tinue simple tasks while children given no 
guidance or approval frequently abandoned the 
tasks; specific requests were more effective than 
general ones; pleasant requests were more ef- 
fective than scolding in encouraging children 
to attempt tasks or in diverting them from ac- 
tivities which interested them; hopeful remarks 
were more valuable than depriving ones; en- 
couragement caused a child to work promptly, 
whereas verbal hurrying tended to delay rather 
than expedite; and simple requests were more 
effective than threats. 


Skill in the use of verbal controls is, there- 
fore, closely related to general teaching skill 
(19). Sheer quantity of language has been 
found to be unimportant in guidance, but 
quality, as expressed in the percentage of posi- 
tive and constructive language is very import- 
ant. Language, Olson states, is circular in char- 
acter. Integrative language on the part of the 
teacher produces integrative behavior on the 
part of the child while ineffective, or divisive 
language may produce resistance or aggression 
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(19, p. 307). In the former situation the child’s 
mental and emotional states are improved or at 
least kept in equilibrium while in the latter 
situation they deteriorate progressively. 


The 12,000 children who wrote composi- 
tions in connection with a Quiz Kids program 
on the topic, “The Teacher Who Has Helped 
Me Most,” listed a great many points which 
brought out the significance of the mental hy- 
giene approach in the classroom (31). It was 
the outstanding feature of their letters. In order 
of frequency the qualities emphasized were: co- 
operativeness; democratic attitudes; kindliness 
and consideration for the individual; patience; 
wide interests; pleasing manner and appear- 
ance; fairness; sense of humor; good disposition 
and consistent behavior; interest in pupils’ 
problems; flexibility; use of recognition and 
praise; and unusual proficiency in teaching a 
particular subject. Witty, who was responsible 
for the project, concludes, “The boys and girls 
appear to be grateful to the school in propor- 
tion to the degree that it offers security, in- 
dividual success, shared experience, and op- 
portunities for personal and social adjustments. 
And these are precisely the factors which pro- 
mote good learning” (31, p. 386). Jersild and 
Holmes (13), in an earlier study, analyzed 
characteristics mentioned by children as those 
they liked best and liked least in teachers. Many 
of the same qualities appear as in the study by 
Witty. Children like teachers who plan inter- 
esting school projects and who explain well. 
With the children, the teacher's success or fail- 
ure appears to lie largely in her personal 
qualities and social relationships. 


The Peer Group 

Young children appear to be influenced by 
the teacher’s own language far more than are 
older children. The reasons for this are not 
hard to find. Five-and six-year-olds usually like 
their teacher very much and seven-year-olds 
feel particularly close to her (10). They want 
to please her and often call attention to their 
efforts in order to gain her approval. They also 
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imitate quite unconsciously as their ears become 
attuned to the teacher's speech. When they tell 
a story Or repeat a poem they have heard the 
teacher read they tend to use her manner, 
speech patterns, rhythm, dramatic interpreta- 
tion, or whatever to them is a part of that se- 
lection. 


Through play with other children of their 
own age boys and girls learn to engage in 
more and more true verbal interaction. Piaget 
(21), in his studies of French-speaking chil- 
dren in Geneva, found little real conversational 
interaction before the age of seven and one-half 
years, whereas teachers in both England and the 
United States find a good deal of such inter- 
action at five and six years of age (27, 29). 


Opportunities to share, plan, report the 
progress of their work, and to evaluate their 
activities in oral periods under the teacher's 
guidance help children to learn to express 
themselves with increasing ease and clarity. 
Such experiences also enable them to listen and 
to react to the contributions of others, and to 
allow others their share of time to talk. These 
abilities grow more rapidly in the guided group 
situations provided at school than in unsuper- 
vised neighborhood play or at home with peo- 
ple of varying ages and relationships (9, 27). 
From the ego centered speech of the young 
child to a mature meeting of minds is a long 
process of growth and requires practice and 


guidance all along the way. 


Beginning at eight years of age and be- 
coming very strong at nine and ten is interest 
in breaking away from adult domination and 
in developing closer ties with the peer group. 
Until recently there have been relatively few 
studies of nine to thirteen-year-olds. Red! (22) 
gave attention to them in 1944 and Blair and 
Burton (6) have summarized what is known 
about them more recently. All studies of chil- 
dren of these ages indicate the interest in gang 
and group life which appears an outstanding 
characteristic of this period. 
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Zachry and Lightly (25) consider this 
group life before puberty an important step in 
the growth of independence for the individual. 
It appears to serve as a haven from parental 
authority and an opportunity for social contacts 
that make fewer demands than do adult ones. 
It is clear that there is extravagant disregard 
for adult standards in such matters as manners 
and grooming. The development of secret signs 
and secret language at this period helps to pre- 
vent adults from following and checking on 
gang activities. 


Along with all of this effort to break away 
from adult controls and standards goes disre- 
gard for the kinds of speech adults consider im- 
portant. Teachers find that ability to fill in cor- 
rectly all blanks in work-book exercises in lan- 
guage does not mean that a child will apply 
what he is learning when he is away from the 
immediate presence of the teacher. Many chil- 
dren find themselves in very serious conflict 
betweeen their loyalty to the teacher and her 
standards and the aecepted behavior of the 
group. Some of them actually reject the teach- 
er’s corrections because they cannot afford to 
jeopardize their place in the group through 
failure to fit into the group pattern. Others may 
try to live up to both standards, but they rarely 
succeed in standing well with both the adults 
and the peer group. 


Interest in new, colorful, vigorous vocabu- 
lary is keen during this period. Slang is ac- 
quired eagerly by some children and many of 
them try at least a little completely unauthor- 
ized language. Strang (26) suggests that some 
of this interest in language might possibly be 
directed into interest in a foreign language if 
it were taught so that the learners could enjoy 
and utilize it in daily contacts. 


The preadolescent period is one of tremend- 
ous intellectual curiosity and wide and vital 
interests. With this goes rapid growth in vo- 
cabulary if these varied interests are encour- 


aged and fed. 
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The School Environment 
and Atmosphere 

A curious pattern of classroom arrangement 
developed in the schools of the United States 
during the latter half of the last century. The 
individual desks screwed down in evenly spaced 
rows with the teacher's desk in the center front 
of the room reflected a basically undemocratic 
philosophy. Such a seating arrangement made 
each child as completely an island of isolation 
as was possible with the available space. In 
such classrooms communication among chil- 
dren was usually forbidden and illegal. One of 
the greatest crimes a child could commit was to 
whisper to another child to ask or to give help. 
To communicate in writing through passing a 
note surreptitiously often brought dire conse- 
quences if detected. The placement of the 
teacher's desk expresses the concept of her role. 
In such a setting she can see and dominate at all 
times without moving from her station. 


In schools in which teachers seek to apply 
what is known about child development there 
is movable furniture and work centers are pro- 
vided that can be arranged and rearranged to fit 
all kinds of classroom activities and needs. 
There are centers of interest to stimulate think- 
ing and initiative so that children do not need 
to wait for the teacher's next command in order 
to use their time purposefully. Arrangement of 
furniture lends itself to both individual and 
group work. Grouping for various types of ac- 
tivity provides encouragement of thoughtful 
and helpful interaction so that children learn to 
communicate with their peers and work togther 
as well as independently. Classrooms should not 
be factories for pouring knowledge and skills 
into children as into rows of empty cups. Class- 
rooms should be workshops and studios where 
children seek creatively and cooperatively for 
experience and learning (27). 

As was shown in the previous article in this 
series, children have had enormous practice 
with spoken language before they come to 
school. A child of four is said to be verbally 
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inactive no more than nineteen minutes of his 
waking day, with four minutes his longest peri- 
od of silence. He may have a verbal output of 
ten to twelve thousand words a day (27). As 
a result of all this language activity, he enters 
school with a large vocabulary of words and 
meanings. A study by Mary K. Smith (25) 
estimates that six-year-olds entering first grade 
have vocabularies of about 24,000 words. Fur- 
ther language growth is often inhibited rather 
than advanced by practices within the school. 
If there is little opportunity to use oral lan- 
guage to meet natural classroom needs such as 
sharing, planning, discussing, reporting, and 
evaluating the interests and work of the group, 
there will be little growth in skill in using oral 
language. If children are tied too closely to a 
program of skill development in reading and 
writing, they are forcibly placed on a language- 
learning plateau, since the words they deal with 
in this early period are all known words which 
they have long been using effectively in oral 


situations (19, 27). 


In order for children to progress in lan- 
guage development, there must be many types 
of first-hand and vicarious experience at every 
grade level. Social studies and science experi- 
ences provide many opportunities for growtl 
in vocabulary and sentence structure, as well as 
in clarity and ease of expression. Classroom 
equipment, materials, activities, and organiza- 
tion need to be planned with these develop- 


mental needs in mind. 


In an effort to develop techniques for study- 
ing the psychological relationships in a class- 
room, a detailed study was made of the entire 
waking day of a seven year old boy (34). In 
the social climate of his classroom he appeared 
less intense, less energetic, less efficient and 
creative or constructive, though somewhat more 
cooperative in activities than he was outside of 
school. The classroom habitat offered fewer 
recognized and promising things to do and his 
behavior in it was generally less satisfying. A 
study of the relationship of school atmosphere 
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to children’s reactions in frustrating situations 
was also revealing. In the traditional school 
studied, children’s reactions were over-conform- 
ing while in the “progressive” school they were 
under-conforming (18). The investigators con- 
‘luded that their data support previous studies 
which indicate that more permissive environ- 
ments in which fewer frustrations occur tend 
to provide conditions under which the individ- 
ual is most likely to utilize his own initiative 


in developing his capacities 


Books and Reading 


In addition to the influences upon chil- 
dren's language that grow out of the school sit- 
uation and the people who are a part of it, 
there are also the deliberately planned influ- 
ences for which the school assumes respon- 
sibility. One of the special tasks of the school 
has always been the introduction of children 
into the understanding and use of written lan- 


yuage symbols 


The school’s influence on children through 


1 } 1 
books, reading and literature has four major 
facets: the provision of adequate quantity and 
variety of books and materials together with 


plenty of time to use them; help with develop- 

ing skill in reading; guidance in the selection 

and use of reading materials; and any therapy 
hich may be needed. 

Modern schools center their first efforts on 
building interest in stories, poetry, and books 
and helping children to enjoy them (2). Every 
good kindergarten and first grade gives imp- 
portant space to a library table, book corner, 
or some shelves from which children may select 
comfortable 


It also provides a spot 


books 
where children may browse through books, look 
at pictures, and construct their own contenc or 
stories from the pictures or reconstruct the 
stories they have heard the teacher tell or read. 
Classroom and school libraries as well as the 
public library provide a wide variety of mater- 
ial for older children who can read, as well as 


guidance in the selection of material that is 
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suitable in difficulty and content. King (15) 
has called attention to the influence of the class- 
room and its equipment on reading progress. 
Since Americans give more time to magazine 
reading than to any other form, the classroom 
should be well equipped with magazines as 
well as with many types of books other than 
textbooks. The emotional and intellectual en- 
vironment which the teacher creates is of the 
greatest importance in stimulating progress in 


reading development. 


Guidance in learning to read and in devel- 
oping essential reading skills has been written 
about so extensively that it need not be given 
space here (5, 23, 30). There are as many 
methods of teaching reading as there are varia- 
tions in children’s needs. The point of greatest 
importance is that the teacher adapt both meth- 
ods and materials to the social and emotional! 
as well as to the intellectual needs of each child. 


Children’s interest in reading have been 


studied by a number of investigators, both li- 


brarians and teachers (32, 33). Lazar (16 
found no great difference between the reading 
matter selected by dull children as compared 
with children who were mentally average or 
superior. The dull children read less, however, 
and tended to turn somewhat more to mystery 
and adventure stories than did children of high- 
er ability. Such interests are fed by the avail- 
able profusion of comics, which may account 
in part for the heavy reading of comics by these 
children (1). Studies of favorite books at var- 
ious age and grade levels have been summarized 
by Witty and Russell in their recent books (30, 
23). Suggestions for guiding children’s reading 
appear in these books and in a number of 
others (5, 23, 30). 


The therapeutic value of reading is current- 
ly receiving a good deal of attention. Russell 
(24) has summarized what is known and be- 
lieved about the use of reading to relieve or to 
heal emotional problems. Psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists and social workers are turning at- 


tention to it as well as educators. Reading 
proves valuable therapy for some children and 
for some types of problem. A teacher who has 
read children’s books with this in mind can put 
material before a child so that he may relieve 
some of his anxiety, fear, tension and frustra- 
tion through identification with book characters 
and events and he may thus gain confidence 
and a sense of power to face and solve his own 
problems (3) without having to bring them 
out into the open. The needs of delinquent 
boys and deprived boys who were not delin- 
quent show at a number of points in the study 
of juvenile delinquency by the Gluecks (11). 
The right books at the right time might con- 
ceivably help such boys to satisfy some of their 
restless urges to be doing things that seem im- 
portant to them. Books might give them some 
perspective on their home problems as well. 
Certainly, the friendly interest and personal 
concern of a teacher who puts forth real effort 
to find books such boys like and who takes time 
to talk the books over with them might save 


some of them from delinquency. 


Interrelationships of Language Arts 

Learning to write, to spell, and to put lan- 
guage down on paper in conventional form oc- 
cupy a considerable portion of the time of the 
elementary school years. While it is undoubted- 
ly true that any skill as intricate and exacting 
as these require a great deal of practice for 
mastery, consensus is growing that functional 
learning is more economical and has greater 
value than meaningless practice on isolated 
skills. One cannot write writing nor read read- 
ing, therefore one must write and read some- 
thing; there must be content of some kind if 
skills are to be aqcuired in form for use. Con- 
sequently, teachers are emphasizing increasingly 
the interrelationships between the content of 
social studies, science and literature and the 
skills which are means to ends in dealing with 
that content. 

Artley (4) has summarized the studies 
dealing with the interrelationships which exist 
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among the language arts themselves. He found 
that correlations between reading and other lan- 
guage abilities are substantial even though the 
influence of intelligence is removed (28). As 
was shown in the second article in this series, 
a postitive relationship exists between speech 
difficulties and deficiencies in reading ability. 
Artley also calls attention to an unpublished 
study by Hughes (12) which indicates that 
achievement in spelling bears a positive rela- 
tionship to a wide range of other skills. In de- 
scending order, these are: reading, language 
usage, capitalization, punctuation, sentence 
sense, and paragraph organization. Cook (7) 
indicates the relationship of grammar and usage 
to spelling. Other studies also show that read- 
ing comprehension is positively related to hear- 
ing comprehension and hearing comprehension 
is positively related to vocabulary understand- 
ing and language usage. Thus, it appears that 
no part of the constellation of language skills 
can be completely divorced from all others 
either in learning or in use. 


The value of systematic practice on lan- 
guage skills versus incidental practice has long 
been considered and discussed. Dawson (8) has 
drawn together some of the most important 
pronouncements regarding this controversy. 
She found evidence that leaders were insisting 
as early as 1929 that regimented group instruc- 
tion is inferior to individual instruction. Over 
1600 children in Grades 3 through 7 turned in 
language papers, an analysis of which proved 
that the children who had known the language 
facts before the practice lesson turned in correct 
papers whereas those who had been making 
mistakes continued to do so. Her conclusion 
and that of other studies she cites is that both 
direct and indirect attack must be made on 
language problems in relationship to use. This 
effort must be carried on through enterprises 
which have real social value for children and 
attention must be given to individual needs in 
all cases. 


The school’s influence on the language 
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growth of children is of great concern to all 
who are interested in education. Part of that 
influence results from carefully planned lan- 
guage experiences and from guided practice in 
areas where need is evident. Part of the influ- 
ence is related to the human relationships that 
obtain in the classroom and the climate for 
learning which exists there. The influence 
which the school exerts on the language be- 
havior of each of its pupils is only one of many 
influences. Some of these strengthen the 
school’s efforts, some undermine or nullify 
them. The language behavior of each individual 
child is far too complex in its manifestation for 
any single institution to be held entirely respon- 
sible for it. 
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Some Sociological Factors in 
Language Development 


JOHN J. DEBOER’ 


The Language Development 
of Children 

Language is the primary means by which 
the child is inducted into the life of society. 
The growth of the individual, from the time of 
the newborn infant's “primordial squall” (10) 
and his non-social babbling to that of the child's 
later more mature, meaningful, and purposeful 
expression in language, is marked by a steadily 
increasing adaptation of his utterances to the 
needs of communication in his immediate so- 
ciety. While he struggles to maintain his in- 
dividuality under the increasing pressures to- 
ward socialization, he at the same time learns 
that in order to be more fully himself he must 
be more fully a member of the group (4:13 
The nature of his personality in large measure, 
and of his language almost entirely, will be de- 
termined by the society which surrounds him 
(1). For this reason, a study of the sociological! 
factors operating in childhood is essential to an 
understanding of the development of language 
This article will summarize research findings 
and professional discussions dealing with cer- 


tain of these sociological factors. 


Under the encouragement of adults, the 
child learns to imitate meaningful sounds with 
increasing accuracy. His babblings, at first a 
form of play, become differentiated in form 
and function until they approximate the pur- 
poseful sounds of those around him and become 
an instrument of genuine communication 
(4:19). As the child matures, his speech be- 
comes less and less autistic and more and more 
social (11). He makes increasing use of re- 
lational words and of complex sentences re- 
flecting his growing perceptions of the social 
realities around him (2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9). In this 
process numerous environmental and social fac- 
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tors affect the rate and nature of growth in lan- 
guage competence. 

The purely developmental aspects of lan- 
guage achievement, so excellently described in 
such studies as that by Watts (12) and others, 
represent, however, only one phase of the prob- 
lem. For detailed summaries of research in lan- 
guage development, the reader is referred to the 
articles by Dorothea McCarthy in The Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research (6) and the 
Handbook of Child Psychology (7), to William 
S. Gray’s annual summaries on research in read- 
ing in the February issue of the Journal of Edu- 
cational Research. and to the “Language Arts 
and Fine Arts’ editions of the Review of Edu 
cational Research tor April, 1952 and preceding 


thre 
tiie 


e-year intervals. 


Social Class and Socio-Economic 
Factors 

The relation between social class and lan- 
guage usage was noted by Benjamin Franklin 
in his Proposals Relating to the Education of 
Youth in Pensilvanta (1749). Emphasizing the 
need for instruction in the vernacular, he ap- 
pended a footnote quoting John Locke as fol- 
lows: “.. .it is convenient, if not necessary, that 
they should speak properly and correctly. Up- 
on this Account it is, that any sort of Speaking, 
so as will make him understood, is not thought 
enough for a Gentleman. He ought to study 
Grammar, among the other helps of speaking, 
but it mast be the Grammar of his own Tongue 
... Whether all Gentlemen should not do this, 
I leave to be considered, since the want of Pro- 


‘University of Illinois. This is the first in a 
series of articles edited by Professor David 
Russell, to be published later as a bulletin of 
the National Conference on Research in Eng- 
lish. 
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priety and Grammatical Exactness is thought 
very misbecoming one of that Rank, and usually 
draws on one guilty of such Faults, the Imputa- 
tion of having had a lower Breeding and worse 


Company than suits with his Quality...” 


Commenting on a usage doctrine which he 
calls “obedience to the club spirit,” [. A. Rich- 
ards (23) declares that “it makes the conduct 
of language subservient to manners—to the 
manners of a special set of speakers. If you be- 
long to a certain sort of club you thereby enter 
upon an engagement to behave, while there, in 
certain ways—or rather an engaement not to 
behave in certain other ways...Similarly, in 
using a language, you join a more or less select 
company of correct users of the language. De- 
viation from their customs is incorrectness and 


is visited with a social penalty as such... 


This specialized form of control by usage, 
this social or snob control over all language, is 
.In Shakes- 


i less deroga- 


obviously very wide and vigorous. . 
peare’s age it seems probable that 
tory and a more humorous note was taken of 
differences in speech. There was less need to 
be scornful. It was because a new stratification 
of society had arisen that the early eighteenth 
century began to observe that niceties of pro- 
nunciation and expression constituted the most 
certain differentiation between a gentleman 
and his valet, between a lady and a mantua- 
maker. The new effort towards uniform spelling 
is another aspect of the same change. And it 
was thus that a preoccupation with correctness 
... became the obsession of...those...who 
purveyed instruction to the new gentry about 
how they were to make it clear that they were 
really gentry.” 


Fries (15) points out that language prac- 
tices vary among different social classes. He 
draws the analogy between levels of language 
usage and clothing. “With our present habits of 
dress the clothes connote or suggest. . .certain 
information concerning the wearers... In like 
manner language forms and constructions not 
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only fulfill a primary function of communica- 
ting meaning....they will also suggest that 
(one) habitually associates with those social 
groups for whom these language forms are the 


customary usage... 


Schlauch (25) makes the comparison be- 
tween language usage and clothes, citing 
Carlyle's Sartor Resartus. “But,” she observes, 
“Carlyle is wrong. Even with the badges and 
uniforms stripped away, something would re- 
main as a guide, as sure if less ponderable, to 
. .social position. . naked Duke of 
Windlestraw, upon opening his mouth, would 


.Even a 


speak the English language with a certain air, 
an accent and intonation inextricably associated 


with his rank and authority.” 


That social class characteristics apply also to 


children appears from an interesting recent 


study by Khater (20). He found that upper- 
class children of kindergarten age speak more 
about themselves and their own possessions, 
while lowerclass children tend to speak more 
about the outside world of people and things. 
He found further that in speaking about their 
experiences the upper-class children tend to 


draw from both the immediate and the remote 
in place, and from the past and present in time, 
while the lower-class children tend to draw 
mostly from their immediate present environ- 
ment and to project themselves into the future. 
Upper-class children are “inclined to listen to 
each other and comment upon each other's 
speech freely and spontaneously, while the latter 
are inclined to remain silent until they are 
drawn out of their shells...” In discussion, al- 
though most of the children from both classes 
have been concerned with the problems under 
discussion, more of the upper-class children 
tend to concentrate on the problem and to con- 
tribute to its solution, while lower-class children 
tend more to drop the problem from their 
minds and devote more attention to the narra- 
tion of personal experiences. As for language 
patterns, Khater reports that patterns of lan- 


guage used by upper-class children are, in gen- 
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eral, more mature. Pronunciation among them 
is on an adult level, and the structure of sen- 
tences is more mature and nearer to “Standard 
English.” Nothing was found, however, to sug- 
gest the existence of a separate dialect or even 
a group of consistent habits from either the 
upper or the lower class. Khater observed a 
common developmental pattern, with an in- 
creasing proportion of compound and complex 
sentences and a comparable distribution of the 
parts of speech. All children were concerned 
with the mastery of the subordination and co- 
ordination of ideas. 


A number of valuable studies dealing with 
the relation between socio-economic status and 
intelligence and personality have been made in 
recent years (14, 16, 17, 19, 26). While few of 
these are explicit on the subject of language 
development or language usage at the various 
socio-economic levels, they suggest a number of 
interesting observations concerning various 
phases of communication. 


Lazar (21) found that although school fa- 
cilities in New York were roughly equal as 
among the various socio-economic levels, the 
bright group had, in general, better home en- 
vironments than either the average or the dull 
group, and the average group had better op- 
portunities than the dull group. She found a 
close relationship between the number and 
quality of books and magazines in the home and 
socio-economic status. Bright pupils ranking 
lowest in socio-economic status, were interested 
in reading, but the quality of the material was 
inferior. It is reasonable to conclude from her 
findings that environmental factors had a 
powerful effect upon the nature and extent of 
the children’s reading choices. 


In this connection, Russell (24) lists as one 
of three basic factors which determine what a 
child or an adult will read, the accessibility of 
the material, in a world where radio, movies, 
sports, club work, and hobbies compete for 
one’s time. 


Numerous other studies indicate that, ac- 
cording to currently available measures, students 
from families in lower socio-economic groups 
perform less well on tests of intelligence, vo- 
cabulary, and reading (13, 16, 18). It appears 
that urban children, in general, excel rural chil- 
dren in performance on existing intelligence 
and reading tests, although, of course, there is 
considerable overlapping between the two 
groups (18). Of interest is the observation 
made by Maddy (22) that, although children 
of professional families average higher in IQ 
than children of semi-skilled workers’ families, 
“children of professional families living in eco- 
nomically poor neighborhoods have slightly 
lower intelligence test scores than the average 
for their occupational group, while the reverse 
is the case for children of semi-skilled families 
living in wealthier areas.” 


Some of the problems arising from differ- 
ences in social status are cogently described by 
Havighurst (17): “During the course of this 
study, the school has emerged as a factor of 
great importance in the formation of character 
and personality of these children. It combines 
with the family to create the social environment 
of the child. The school is essentially middle- 
class in its values, its teaching, and its staff. The 
middle-class child finds the school re-inforcing 
the goals, attitudes, and habits he has been 
taught in the home. On the other hand, the 
lower-class child finds the school attempting to 
teach him ways of behaving and believing 
which are not entirely what he has been taught 
at home...” 


The inferior performance of students from 
the lower social-class groups on intelligence and 
language tests may be accounted for in part by 
differences in cultural environment and experi- 
ence. Allison Davis makes the observation that 
learning and language standards in school are 
derived primarily from middle-class norms. 
“The present intelligence tests,” he asserts, “of- 
fer one of many instances, to be found in the 
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public schools, of the arbitrary restriction of 
the goals of the pupils’ learning to a very nar- 
row range of activities. The people who devise 
and teach the curricula of the public schools are 
nearly all middle class...Like any particular 
culture, that of the middle class emphasizes a 
rather narrow range of mental abilities and 
problems. 


“The culture of the school, therefore, selects 
only mental problems which are highly valued 
in middle-class life, and which appear to pro- 
vide adaptive training for those who wish to 
learn the skills and values of the adult cul- 
ture...” (14) 


Bi-Lingualism 

The problem of bilingual children, which 
for a time declined in importance with the re- 
strictions On immigration, is once more coming 
into prominence in American education. While 
the teaching of children in Spanish-speaking 
communities, particularly in the Southwest, and 
of children of other national origins, both on 
the mainland and in outlying possessions of the 
United States, continues to be pressing, the 
arrival of children of displaced families has also 
given new urgency to the problem. 


An extensive literature on bilingualism, ably 
summarized by Manuel (28), has developed in 
the last three decades. While the rapid de- 
velopment of transportation and communica- 
tion has increased the value of bilingualism in 
our interdependent world, children who come 
from foreign-language-speaking homes appear 
to be at a disadvantage in schools employing 
English as the language of instruction. Manuel 
quite properly points out, however, that the 
problem of measurement is complicated by such 
factors as inferior socio-economic status, un- 
favorable school facilities, and the emotional 
problems arising from minority status. The in- 
ferior performance of bilingual children on in- 
telligence tests may probably be assumed to be 
due, at least in part, to language factors. The 
findings of Darcy (27), reported since Manuel’s 


summary, certainly suggest the validity of such 
an assumption. The children in his study made 
significantly higher scores on the Pintner Non- 
Language Test than on the Pintner Verbal Test. 


The problem of measurement may be sub- 
stantially simplified with the use of a new series 
of tests to be known as the Cooperative Inter- 
American Tests and to be published by the 
Educational Testing Service (29). In the prep- 
aration of these tests English-speaking and 
Spanish-speaking specialists have worked to- 
gether to select materials as free as possible 
from linguistic and cultural bias. 


The Mass Media of Communication’ 

An earlier bulletin of the National Confer- 
ence on Research in English reported on the 
mass media of communication in their relations 
to education (39). Other recent publications, 
of a somewhat more popular nature, are a 
pamphlet of the Public Affairs Committee 
(44) amd another of Science Research As- 
sociates (76). This article will undertake to 
bring the earlier Conference bulletin up to date 
with respect to certain significant particulars. 


Moton Pictures. General attendance at mo- 
tion picture theatres, as reflected in paid ad- 
missions, declined from a peak of $1,512,000,- 
000 in 1946 to $1,342,000,000 in 1949 (52). 
Meanwhile annual profits declined during the 
same period from $322,000,000 to $125,000,- 
000. Dale (38) estimates that each week some 
85,000,000 attendances are recorded at the box 
office of some 15,000 motion picture theaters. 
In an earlier study (37), confirmed ten years 
later by Fleege (42), he found that 2 per cent 
of the movie audience were under the age of 7; 
11.8 per cent were 7-13 years of age; and 22.1 
per cent were between the ages of 14 and 20. 
Boys and girls in the upper grades and high 
school averaged one movie a week, and children 
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in the primary grades about one movie in every 
two weeks. Most commentators attribute the 
decline in attendance since 1945 to the advent 
of television. 

No detailed studies of the effects of attend- 
ance at commercial motion pictures have been 
made since the monumental Payne Fund in- 
vestigation of the early thirties, the results of 
which were summarized by Charters (33). 
Numerous charges have been made concerning 
these effects. White (72) listed the following 
as undesirable (1) 
overemphasis of false values, (2) exaggeration 


> 


and caricature of life, (3) destruction of taste, 


influences of the films: 


(4) lowering of moral standards, and (5) the 
downright and utter banality of the films. Other 
influences charged to the movies, according to 
White, were failure in school, maladjustment in 
the home, juvenile delinquency, and major 
crime. Mitchell (60) found a higher rate of at- 
tendance at motion pictures, especially in the 
evening, among delinquent boys and girls, but 
did not conclude that motion pictures cause de- 
linquency. She pointed out that a lack of “par- 
ental control, favorable home conditions, and 
directed interests” sends the child to the “bright 
streets, seeking his own amusement,” and that 
opposite factors, “proper supervision, whole- 
some environment, and guided recreation,” pro- 
mote attendance at times which “interfere least 

..with home study, sufficient sleep, and out- 
door recreation.” Lack of play space, too, was 
cited as a factor, especially in districts from 
which the largest proportion of delinquents 
come. Blumer and Hauser (31) believed that 
films were a factor in the delinquent or crimi- 
nal behavior of about 10 per cent of the male 
and 25 per cent of the female offenders studied. 
They, like Mitchell, concluded that the pictures 
“play an especially important part in the lives of 
children in socially disorganized areas” and are 
related to “the weakness of the family, school, 
church, and neighborhood.” 


Films have been shown to exert a powerful 
influence upon the attitudes of viewers. Peter- 
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son and Thurstone (62) examined the pos- 
sibility of changing the social attitudes of chil- 
dren by the showing of films which had prop- 
aganda content. The effects were significant and 
positive. Cumulative effect was shown when 
two pictures of like type produced no effect 
singly, and persistence of effect was high. Dur- 
ing World War II, effective use was made of 
films with members of the armed services, not 
only in the training of technicians, but also in 
the shaping of attitudes toward the objectives 
of the war. In undertaking to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of the orientation series of films on 
“Why We Fight,” Hovland, Lumsdaine, and 
Sheffield (51) found not only that the films 
changed the attitudes of the viewers, but that 
apparently the effects of the films were greater 
after a nine-week lapse of time than after only 
five days. 


Radio. Despite the rapid growth of the 
television industry, the number of radio homes 
in the United States is greater than ever. The 
estimate for 1952 is 42,427,000, as compared 
37,000,000 in 1947 and 22,666,500 in 
1937 (32). It is safe to generalize that radio is 


with 


available in the homes of all but the merest 
handful of children. Even these are accustomed 
to it in the homes of friends, in automobiles, in 


and the 
store. The radio is everywhere (40). 


taverns and lunchrooms crossroads 


The average amount of radio listening has 
been variously reported as from a minimum of 
514 hours per week to a maximum of 18/4 
hours (49). According to Clark (34), peak lis- 
tening for adolescents came between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen. NBC figures for 1948 con- 
firm Clark’s figures by reporting 91 minutes 
per day average of radio listening for the fifteen 
to nineteen year age group (61). 


Children’s programs in the sense of pro- 
grams created specifically for children (pre-ado- 
lescents ) have a limited appeal and are dropped 
for adolescent programs before the average 
child reaches his teens. Designed for the very 
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young, they have gradually been discarded by 
national advertisers (69) and remain on local 
stations as transcribed or regional network 
sustainers, fill-ins for the unpurchased 15 or 30 
minutes between five and six. A few are spon- 
sored by the local or regional bakery, the tot’s 
shop or the toy shop, depending upon the enter- 
prise and salesmanship of the local station's 
manager. 

Criticisms of programs to which children 
and adolescents listen have resulted in consider- 
able effort at improvement on the part of both 
parents’ groups and industry representatives. 
The Radio Council on Children’s Program, or- 
ganized in 1939, produced two surveys: Broad- 
casting to the Youth of America (53), by Dor- 
othy Lewis, and Survey of Research on Chil- 
dren's Radio Listening (49), by Herta Herzog. 
Miss Lewis produced evidence that local sta- 
tions created programs for children and youth, 
but that national network programs left some- 
thing to be desired. Speaking of children’s pro- 
grams, Dorothy Gordon declared, “Although an 
occasional show may be acceptable for network 
production, the picture of broadcasts for chil- 
dren. . .is a sorry one indeed” (45). Willey and 
Young (73), writing in 1948, think that there 
has been a significant change for the better. But 
Siepmann (65) in 1950 says, “The main evil 
of our system of broadcasting is not so much 
the currency of cheap or insignificant material 
as it is the absence of any counterweight of ex- 
cellence.” Siepmann listed the network pro- 
grams for one afternoon (April 6, 1949), on 
which one network showed a schedule of 19 
daytime serials. On this April afternoon, from 
3:30 to 5:00, the youngster just home from 
schould could listen to “Pepper Young’s Fam- 
ily,” “Right to Happiness,” “Backstage Wife,” 
“Stella Dallas,” “Lorenzo Jones,’ and “Young 
Widder Brown,” just prior to the “children’s 
hour” of four more beginning with “When a 
Girl Marries.” 


Space will not permit a report here on the 
interesting earlier literature on the effects of 
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radio listening. In a fairly recent study, Mitchell 
(59) found that the reading achievement of a 
group of sixth grade pupils was adversely af- 
fected by a variety radio program, but not by a 
musical radio program. She found no differ- 
ences in this respect between boys and girls, but 
she discovered that pupils with IQ’s above 100 
were not adversely affected by the variety pro- 
gram, and made significant gains in reading 
achievement during the musical program. Hall, 
in a more recent study (48), found that, “with- 
in certain limitations,” substantial aid to reading 
comprehension results from the use of back- 
ground music at the eighth and ninth grade 
levels. She reported that students below average 
in intelligence and achievement receive more 
benefit from musical background than those 
above average. Her findings parallel those of 
studies of the effects of music on factory pro- 


duction. 


Earlier studies of the effects of radio on 
children, which revealed sleeping and eating 
disturbances, nail biting, and other emotional 
reactions as a result of listening to radio 
“thrillers,” have not been repeated in recent 


years. 


Television. Television is the most rapidly 
growing of the mass communication industries. 
During 1951, the 108 television broadcasting 
stations in the United States “cold time” to ad- 
vertisers at a total price of $217,046,000—240 
per cent of the figure for 1950, and 789 per 
cent of the figure for 1949 (66). The estimated 
number of receivers in use rose from 3,395,000 
at the beginning of 1950 to 14,964,000 at the 
beginning of 1952, when television homes were 
estimated at 36 per cent. 


Numerous estimates of time spent by chil- 
dren in viewing television have been reported, 
ranging from 20 to 25 hours per week—almost 
as much time as children spend in school (35, 
47, 54, 58, 64, 78). Lewis (54) found a decline 
six months after television programs first be- 
came available in the community—perhaps, as 
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he suggests, as a result of parental control, 
novelty wearing off, and both children’s and 
parents’ recognition of “the time consuming 
factors involved.” Witty (75) likewise noted a 
decline in viewing among Evanston pupils after 
one year (about 11 per cent). 


Some efforts at television program analysis 
have been made. The Southern California As- 
sociation for Better Radio and Television moni- 
tored programs on Los Angeles stations between 
6 p.m. and 9 p.m. for one week (63). One 
station had no crime programs. On the other 
stations there were these totals: 91 murders, 7 
stage holdups, 3 kidnappings, 10 thefts, 4 bur- 
glaries, 2 cases of arson, 2 jailbreaks, 1 mass 
murder, 2 suicides, 1 case of blackmail. Assault 
and battery, brawls, drunkeness, crooked judges, 
crooked sheriffs, and crooked juries were com- 
monplace. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission published the tabulations made by a 
group of San Francisco women (68). Their 
findings resembled those of the Los Angeles 
group. “One mother clocked 104 gunshots dur- 
ing a half-hour serial; another found sudden 
death ‘shudderingly described’ 14 times in 20 
minutes.” 


“Television,” says Cluett, “offers some pretty 
shoddy material, and you've got to shop around 
the channels to find the pleasing programs; but 
there are quite a few good ones.” He objects to 
the TV salesmen. “These smooth purveyors of 
tooth paste, coffee, cigarettes, and deodorants 
are already in your living room. Another foot or 
two and they'll be sitting in your lap” (35). 


Some critics think that commercial tele- 
vision programs, poor at first, have shown rapid 
improvement in the last two years. 


Reports of the effect of television on the 
reading habits of children are contradictory. 
Gould (46) reports that library circulation 
among children and sales of children’s books 
have gone up. On the other hand, libraries in 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Phoenix, Providence, and 
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San Francisco reported a decline. Others showed 
slight decreases followed by recovery. Gould re- 
ports that some librarians believe children’s 
reading to be stimulated by TV. 


The same writer reported a decline in at- 
tendance at motion picture theaters in some 
cities of from 20 to 40 percent. Witty found 
that 35 per cent of the pupils in his study re- 
ported less attendance at movies. Lewis (54) 
found that there was an average decrease of five 
per cent in the school grades of TV viewers. 
Witty, too, holds that “excessive viewing of TV 
may be associated with somewhat lower aca- 
demic attainment.” He found no significant cor- 
relation between IQ’s and hours devoted to 
television (74). 

In McDonagh’s study (57), interviewers 
discovered little or no difference in the educa- 
tional status or age of parents living in tele- 
vision and non-television homes. In the Cali- 
fornia town in which this study was conducted, 
the television families interviewed reported less 
movie-going, less radio listening, and less read- 
ing as a result of television. Batten, Barton, 
Durstine, and Osborne (71), however, after in- 
terviewing a sample of 5,657 city dwellers, sug- 
gest that the time spent in televiewing has been 
taken largely from radio listening and only in 
slight degree from reading. 


Whatever the facts about the effects of tele- 
vision, many parents and teachers are worried 
about it. They believe that “the children are 
tired nervously, physically, emotionally, and 
mentally; they show the effects of eye-strain; 
they have acquired erroneous ideas; and their 
minds are so completely engrossed by television, 
that they have no capacity for learning” (63). 
Yet in one community a large majority of the 
parents approved of children’s television pro- 
grams (74). 


Comic Books. The great popularity of comic 
“books” or magazines justifies their inclusion in 
a discussion of the mass media. Frank (44) 
estimated that about 600,000,000 copies were 
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sold in 1949, and the number may be higher in 
1952, although Allwood (30) figured a de- 
crease to about 512,000,000 for 1950. Comic 
book readers include many adults. Waugh (70) 
says that buyers of comics “for a steady reading 
diet” include in the 18 to 30 age group 41 per 
cent of men and 28 per cent of women, and in 
the group aged 30 and up, 16 per cent of men 
and 12 per cent of women. He points out that 
ten times more comics were sold in post ex- 
changes during World War II than the total 
combined numbers of Life, The Reader's Digest, 
and the Saturday Evening Post sold in ex- 
changes. Wolf and Fiske (77) studied a group 
of young people from age 7 to 17, whom they 
classified as per cent 
(“compulsive” readers), 48 per cent moderate 
readers of comic books, and 15 per cent indif- 
ferent or hostile to comic books. Wolf and 
Fiske found that children progress through 
three categories of comic books as they grow 


“comic book fans” 


older: (30) “funny animal” comics; (31) fan- 


tastic adventure comics; and (32) true and 
classic comics. Although there is much over- 
lapping, the first type tends to be preferred by 
children 10 years of age and younger, the sec- 
ond by children 11-12 years of age, and the 


third by children 12 years of age or older. 


Frank finds the common ingredient of all 
comics to be action, with subjects similar to 
those of children’s reading now and in the past: 
adventure, fantasy and magic, crime and detec- 
tive, westerns, humor and nonsense, humanized 
animals, adolescent jitterbug capers, stories 
about real people, and history and current 
events (44). Discussing the technique of the 
comics, Martin says, “The ordinary comic does 
not help the reader to adjust his imaginative 
concepts to actualities. It is the exploitation of 
the elemental appeal of power, action, and color, 
taking the place of the appreciation of more 
subtle human qualities which great literature 
develops in its readers” (56). 


Sweeping generalizations about the comic 
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books should be avoided. The Cincinnati Com- 
mittee on the Evaluation of Comic Books, 
formed in May, 1948, with the assistance of the 
voluntary codes of several publishers, classified 
(July, 1951) 417 comic book titles as follows: 
No objection, 142; some objection, 121; ob- 
jectionable, 114; very objectionable, 40 (41). 


Malter (55), who classifed 185 comic book 
titles according to type of content, distinguished 
the following categories: Westerns, adventure 
stories, animal antics, love stories, detective 
stories, “Superman” stories, adult antics, jungle 
stories, children’s antics, and sport stories, in 
that order of frequency. He found that the per 
cents of pages devoted to humor and crime are 
approximately equal, and that approximately 
one-third of all comic-story content is devoted 
to humor. He concludes that general attacks on 
the comic magazines are unwarranted, since 


there are both good and bad examples. 


The effects of comic book reading on chil- 
dren has been the subject of much debate. Ex- 
pert opinion tends to favor the view that comic 
books serve the maladjusted child as an escape 
device, but are not in themselves a cause of 
delinquency. Some psychiatrists hold that comic 
books may reinforce and give direction to anti- 
social attitudes and conduct. Dr. Augusta Alpert 
(43) thinks that, “Comics of the ‘thriller’ var- 
iety make aggression too easy and too colorful, 
and in that way threaten the eruption of the 
child’s own precariously controlled aggressive 
impulses.” Hoult (50) found that delinquent 
boys and girls reported reading more “question- 
able” and “harmful” comics, and raised the 
question whether such comics “tend to help 
keep the ‘spirit of crime’ alive in delinquency 
areas and aid the delinquent child in ration- 
alizing his own actions.” Thrasher (67) is 
skeptical of a causal relation between comic 
book reading and delinquency. In this view he 
supports the opinion expressed earlier by Edwin 
J. Lukas, Director of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Crime, who declared that he knew of no 








“scientifically established relationship between 
the reading of comic books and delinquency” 
(44). 

Parents look with suspicion on comic books 
in general. Zorbaugh (79) reports 65 per cent 
of parents in a New York University study be- 
lieve that newspaper comics are suitable, but 
only 35 per cent believe that comic books are 
suitable. The problem appears to be one of 
making a proper distinction between desirable 
and undesirable comic books, and of providing 
effective competition in the form of high grade 
children’s literature. 
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Current English Forum 


Current English Usage Committee: Harold B. 
Allen, Adeline C. Bartlett, Margaret M. Bryant 
(chairman), Archibald A. Hill, James B. Mc- 
Millan, Kemp Malone, Albert H. Marckwardt, 
Russell Thomas, John N. Winburne. 


A sixth grade teacher writes: “My principal, 
who recently visited my class, criticized me af- 
terwards because my pupils did not answer my 
questions, in every instance, in the form of com- 
plete sentences. Over the front blackboard in 
my room is a printed sign which reads: ‘Stand. 
Face the class. Speak in sentences.’ I try my best 
to get my pupils to speak always in sentences, 
but many of them persist in giving their an- 
swers tO questions in single words and phrases 
like ‘Yes,’ ‘No,’ ‘Seems right, “Don’t think so,’ 
etc. Is there some effective way of training my 
pupils to use full sentences in their answers and 
comments?” 


One might begin his answer to this question 
by suggesting that the principal listen carefully 
to the conversations that take place among his 
teachers in their “off” times for a few days. If 
he listened to their informal conversations in 
the halls or in the faculty room for even a very 
short period of time, he would probably note 
that a large part of their talk consists of ex- 
changes liberally sprinkled with “single words” 
and “phrases.” The principal would hear, it is 
quite safe to predict, many conversations similar 
to this one. 


Miss A: Do anything interesting over the 
weekend? 


Miss B: Nothing much. 
Miss A: See a movie, maybe? 


Miss B: No. Not even that. Too many 


papers to grade. 


So large a proportion of the speech of edu- 
cated people in ordinary, everyday, familiar sit- 


uations consists of single words and phrases, 
that the use of these speech forms may be said 
to be characteristic of informal Standard Eng- 
lish. Conversations consisting only or chiefly of 
“full sentences” are likely to take place among 
educated people in two kinds of situations: 
(1) a highly formal one such as a first meeting 
between two people in which both feel con- 
strained to “make a good impression” (a job 
interview, for example) and (2) a conversa- 
tion or discussion about some serious topic 
which compels the speakers to use full sen- 
tences, for the most part, in order to express 
their meanings clearly and coherently, for in- 
stance in discussions about scientific, economic, 
or educational theories and problems. 


Before dealing further with the particular 
question asked, we should note that there is a 
variety of opinion among recognized authori- 
ties in English philology and grammar as to 
how the word, “sentence,” as a linguistic term, 
should be defined. Our school and college gram- 
mar texts have tended to follow the formal or 
prescriptive view. The definition of “sentence” 
given in most of these texts states that a sen- 
tence contains “a subject” and “a predicate,” or 
“a subject” and “its verb,” in such a manner as 
“to express a complete thought.” The examples 
which follow conform, of course, to this prin- 
ciple of definition. 


Birds / fly. 
The boy 
Did / the boy 


struck the ball. 
strike the ball? 


Professor Margaret M. Bryant writes in a 
text on the English language for college use: 
“The term sentence, next to be defined, may or 
may not be universal, according to the defini- 
tion. It is often described by grammarians as 
being simply a complete and independent com- 
munication. On this basis it is obviously char- 
acteristic of all languages. But for most of the 
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modern languages, nearly every grammatical 
authority sees the need of a subject and predi- 
cate in a sentence. These, however, are not uni- 
versal grammatical concepts, being absent from 
Chinese, for example. A choice therefore be- 
tween the universal and the specific definitions 
of sentence must first be made. Since it is the 
English language with which we are concerned, 
the specific definition applicable to that lan- 
guage will be given. A sentence is a communi- 
cation in words, conveying a sense of complete- 
ness and containing at least one independent 
verb with its subject, as in The book is on the 
table or The car runs.”’ Professor Bryant con- 
tinues, however, by writing: “The sentence nar- 
rowly defined, as above, is not the only kind 
of communication in English. There are numer- 
ous communications—on buildings, billboards, 
and windows; on letters, envelopes, and cards; 





in conversation and even in formal writing 
variously called incomplete, partial, fragmentary 
sentences, verbless sentences, and nonsentences, 
no term of which is accurate or adequate.”* 


Other authorities have preferred not to limit 
the use of the word, “sentence,” to a particular 
linguistic structure, that is, to the subject-verb 
or subject-predicate form. 


Otto Jespersen writes: “A sentence is a (re- 
latively) complete and independent unit of 
communication (or—in the case of soliloguy— 
what might be a communication were there 
someone to listen to it)—the completeness and 
independence being shown by its standing 
alone or its capability of standing alone, i.e., of 
being uttered by itself.”* For Jespersen there 
are “one-member” as well as “two-member” 
sentences. He calls such expressions as “Yes” 
“Thanks” / “Waiter, another bottle!” / “Why 
all this fuss?” one-member or “amorphous” sen- 
tences and writes: “In most amorphous sen- 
tences no ingenuity would suffice to say what 
exactly is ‘left out’ or what could be supplied 
‘Margaret M. Bryant, Modern English and Its 
Heritage, p. 191. 

"Ibid. 


in order to make them into sentences of the 
recognized type consisting of a subject and a 
predicate. No explanations by means of ellipsis 
is therefore available, and it is best to acknowl- 
edge amorphous sentences on the same footing 


as other sentences.”* 


In a recent text for freshman college Eng- 
lish*® the writers recognize “the full sentence” 
(John went to the theater), “the elliptical sen- 
tence” (John is taller), and “the amorphous 
sentence,” as in the answers to the following 


questions: 
“Do you feel ill?” 
TS.” 
“When did you begin feeling sick?” 
“At dinner time.” 


The writers of this text also state: “Amor- 
phous sentences are the common mode of 
everyday conversation.” And they are talking 
about the everyday conversation of educated 


people, as well as of others. 


Whether we, as individual teachers of Eng- 
lish, prefer to accept for ourselves the “limited” 
or the “broad” view of how the word, “sen- 
tence,” is to be defined is really not important. 
(The present writer prefers the broad view.) 
What is important is that we recognize how 
our language is actually used im different situa- 
tions by the great majority of educated people. 
Why should we insist that boys and girls in 
elementary school speak in every classroom sit- 
uation as educated adults do only in a relatively 
few situations in their own lives? If we insist— 
on the basis of a linguistically unsound assump- 
tion—that “correct” or Standard English is 
spoken only in “full sentences,” then we have 
only ourselves to blame when many of our 


‘Otto Jespersen, Essentials of English Grammar, 
p. 100. 

*Jespersen, op. cit., pp. 105-106. 

"Thomas F. Dunn, Charles A. Ranous, Harold 
B. Allen, Learning Our Language, pp. 190-191. 
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pupils shrink from participating in class dis- 
cussions because the “full sentences” in which 
they are asked to speak bear little relation to 
the way their language is used most of the time 
in the world about them—outside the class- 
room. In ordinary recitations on factual lessons, 
in the exchange of personal experiences and 
problems, in the discussion of matters of vital 
interest to the class, we should be willing to 
let our pupils speak in single words and phrases 
—"amorphous sentences’—as long as such 
amorphous sentences (or “non-sentences,” if 
you prefer the term) communicate clearly in 
a given context of conversation. When the for- 


mal oral report is in order, then is the time to 
tell our pupils that the “full sentence” is what 
grown-ups use in such situations. 


Too many of our boys and girls have been 
confused and frustrated by the attempts that 
many well-meaning teachers have made to 
create in the classroom a “never, never land” 
of the English language. Such efforts have re- 
tarded, rather than encouraged, the kind of 
communication in the classroom which makes 
for growth in our pupils’ ability to use a great 
language freely and effectively in their lives. 

Edward L. Anderson 
New York University 





Look and Listen 


Edited by RAOUL R. HAAs' 


Do audio-visual instructional materials ac- 
tually improve the educational product? What 
evidence have we that learning, in greater or 
lesser degree, is fostered through the employ- 
ment of films, filmstrips, recordings, and other 
such aids? 1s the relatively large appropriation 
necessary for the organization and maintenance 
of audio-visual material centers justified? How 
much should be spent on audio-visual instruc- 
tional materials per pupil? A new book which 
attempts to answer these and other questions 
is cited in the PHI DELTA KAPPAN for Octo- 
ber 1952 and the quotations bear duplication 


he re. 


Creating interest and encouraging attain- 
ment of acceptable standards in listening and 
oral language through recordings was treated 
in these pages in May 1952. Reasonable care of 
equipment, of course, must be provided if re- 
cordings are to atd im increased efficiency in 
these language skills. To encourage proper 
handling of recordings, a guide for the care of 
LP recordings by William S. Bachman follows 


the listing of some recently produced films of 


general interest. 


Finally, four recordings produced by a new 
comer to the audio field are reviewed. These 
are of interest to teachers in the social studies 


as well as the language arts. 


Educational Effectiveness of A-V 

“In order to justify the expense of pro- 
ducing and utilizing films, one would expect 
the film to get across somewhat more informa- 
tion than a moderately skilled teacher with no 
visual-aids except a blackboard and other com- 
mon classroom properties,” says James S. Kin- 
der of the Pennsylvania State College for Wo- 
men, Pittsburgh, in Audio-Visual Administra- 
tion.” “Every research has shown this expecta- 
tion to hold. Researches carried out before 1940 
showed gains of 10 per cent to 60 per cent ac- 


'Mr. Haas is Director, the North Side Branch, 
Chicago Teachers College. 

Edited by Fred Harcleroad and William Allen. 
Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Company. 
$3.25. 
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tual learning from films. The more recent 
studies carried out with modern, objective, pre- 
cise scientific methods tend to show percentages 
of gains somewhat lower. For example, four 
studies of the educational effectiveness of films 
were reported in the spring of 1950 by Teach- 
ing Films Custodians, Inc. These studies con- 
ducted at Yale University showed gains in 
knowledge and understanding of 8.6 per cent, 
25.4 per cent, 36 per cent, and 14 per cent.... 


“We now have reliable evidence on the ef- 
fectiveness of films in imparting information 
and changing opinions.... In all cases films 
had positive and significant effects on learning 
facts.... The educational effectiveness of films 
to teach factual information reported by the 


Army ranges from 1 per cent to 57 per cent. 


Slow learners learn as well as bright 
pupils.... Gains are proportionate to the 
mental level of the trainees.” 


@ ‘The educational product can be material- 
ly improved through intensive and planned use 
of audio-visual teaching materials,” says Robert 
H. Burgert of the San Diego City Schools in 
Audio-Visual Administration. 


“The amount that can be taught, the in- 
creased retention, and even the decreased ab- 
sent rate of students, show savings in excess of 
10 per cent. If the salary of the instructional 
staff of the 21-teacher school totals $70,000, 
and a capital investment in land, buildings, and 
equipment represents $275,000, an additional 
expenditure of $3000 to $4000 to equip ade- 
quately the school for a high level audio-visual 
program seems to be both a sane and econom- 
ical investment.... The equipment for a typi- 
cal elementary school of 650 students would 
cost between $3500 and $4000 if the Ameri- 
can Council’s recommendations were followed 
and the medium quality of each type of equip- 
ment purchased... . The material budget should 


“The Phi Delta Kappan, XXXIV, No. 1, Octo- 
ber 1952. Pp. 31-2. 


be set up on an annual amount per pupil en- 
rolled basis, #. e., $1.25 per unit of enrollment.”* 


New Catalogs and Films 

A four-color supplement to its current cata- 
log listing 122 new films has been issued by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. A reprint- 
ing of the alphabetical listing of all EBFilms 
makes the supplement a complete catalog of 
this firm’s productions. It is available from all 
EBFilms offices and representatives or from the 
home office of EBFilms, 1150 Wilmette Ave- 
nue, Wilmette, Illinois. 


@ The 1952-53 catalogs of films and film- 
strips issued by Young America Fims, Inc., are 
now available without obligation by writing to 
the firm at 18 East 41st Street, New York 17. 
The first is an attractive 16 page booklet listing 
more than 130 new teaching films, all 16mm., 
sound. The catalog of filmstrips, 20 pages, lists 
more than 380 new filmstrips produced and 
distributed by this company. Also just published 
is a revision of its correlation study for ele- 
mentary science showing the page-by-page cor- 
relations between the thirty YAF elementary 
science films and the seven leading series of 
elementary science textbooks for grades one 


through eight. 


@ The 1952-53 Coronet Films Catalog, fea- 
turing descriptions of 423 16mm., sound in- 
structional motion pictures is now available. A 
9 page utilization chart—an alphabetical list of 
Coronet films indicating the grade levels and 
subject areas in which each is most useful—is 
*Op. cit. 
found at the back of the educational films di- 
rectory. The catalog may be obtained free by 
writing Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chi- 
cago 1. 

@ Educating for Citizenship: The Grand 
Rapids Story. A pictorial presentation of how 
a school staff has stressed the teaching of citi- 
zenship in the regular classes and activities of 
school life. The picture opens with views of 
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adult activities, asks how good citizens come to 
be, shows how the schools help children de- 
velop desirable individual and social qualities 
and raises motivation to high patriotic, moral 
and spiritual levels. 


This 71 frame reading filmstrip with its 
visuals and commentary may serve as an ex- 
ample of how teachers of other communities 
can develop an instrument that will tell parents 
and patrons what their schools are doing and, 
at the same time, stimulate emphasis on the 
teaching of good citizenship. 


The cost of the filmstrip and teaching guide 
is $3.50. Write the Board of Education, Grand 
Rapids 3, Michigan. 

@An activity which teachers using the 
Greater Boston Film Festival prize-winning 
picture, People Along the Mississippi, may wish 
to attempt is suggested by its producers, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. The film 
deals with the voyage of a little boat, con- 
structed by a young French-Canadian lad at the 
headwaters of the river, from Lake Itaska to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Its voyaging is told by people 
who write letters back to the boy as they help 
the boat on its way. The importance of the river 
as the artery of America is clearly shown. 


The learning provided by the film may be 
followed up by having students write to the 
boy who played the part of Robert Biegras, 
builder of the craft. His address is simply: Rob- 
ert Biegras, Lake Itaska, Minnesota. 


The boy, whose real name is David Traun, 
will receive the letters through his school and 
they will be answered. This gives the teacher 
an oportunity to add clarifying detail and per- 
sonal relationships to work units centered 
around the film. 


Rules for Care of LP Records 

The guide for the care and handling of long 
playing records, which originally appeared in 
High Fidelity Magazine, is applicable in most 
instances to conventional 78 rpm, shellac re- 


cordings, also. Mr. Bachman, who is Director of 
Engineering and Development for Columbia 
Records, Inc., advises that these simple rules 
will prolong the life of LP records. 


1. Always handle a long playing record by 
its edges or by one edge and center. Since 
fingertips are normally greasy, fingerprints on 
record surfaces will attract dust and gritty 
particles, eventually producing irritating sur- 
face noise. 


2. Buckle the record jacket when removing 
or replacing an LP disc to permit handling the 
record by its edge and sliding it easily into the 
container. Records should always be put back 
into their jackets immediately after each play- 
ing. LP’s should not be left to lie around un- 
protected. 

3. Before playing, wipe the LP record light- 
ly with a soft, slightly damp cloth to pick up 
dust. This will reduce static electricity which 
would attract particles from the air while the 
record is being played. 


4. Store albums vertically and single LP’s 
either on edge or flat in stacks. Records should 
be stored absolutely flat, but multiple-disc sets 
or albums should not be mixed in horizontal 
stacks with single records. The variation in 
thickness will cause warpage. Proper storage is 
the most important preventative for record 
warpage. Also keep records away from radiators 
or other sources of heat. 


Mr. Bachman suggests also that record users 
watch closely for signs of needle wear. A worn- 
out needle is a menace to LP records causing 
considerable damage to record playing surfaces. 
Frequently record surface noise and poor repro- 
duction results from using a badly-worn stylus. 


Records for Enrichment 
Issued less than a year ago, the first four 
dramatic recordings based on Landmark Books 
well deserve the enthusiastic response which 
they have received. Available from Enrichment 
Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
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this organization was formed to produce re- 
cordings of great events from our nation’s past. 
The project is under the direction of Martha 
Huddleston, well-known for originating the 
Teen Age Book Club. 


In all four titles, the casting is excellent and 
the individuality of the players comes through 
with remarkable fidelity. The background music 
and sound effects are well-integrated and in 
keeping with the scripts, although the use of 
an organ jars this listener and leaves him with 
the feeling that he has heard another chapter 
in a radio serial. 


Each recording contains four significant in- 
cidents from the book. This tends to give an 
episodic effect to the total, and it is felt that 
bridges might help to provide the unity which 
I find lacking in the narrative. But these are 
perhaps minor flaws and the excellent surfaces 
of the recordings as well as the smoothness of 
the performances speak well for Howard 
Tooley who made the dramatizations and pro- 
duced the scripts. 


Leads to Listening, teaching guides for the 
records, have been prepared by Helen Mc- 
Cracken Carpenter of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey. Suggestions for in- 
troducing the recording, follow-up activities, 
and a bibliography of supplementary readings 
are given; as well as background information 
for the use of the instructor. The recordings are 
available both in long-play (33 1/3 rpm) and 


standard (78 rpm) speeds. 


@ Voyages of Christopher Columbus, from 
the book by Armstrong Sperry published by 
Random House, Inc. Four episodes in the life 
of Columbus are portrayed in this recording 
from his appeal to the monarchs of Spain to 
his disgrace and despair at the end of the third 
voyage and his death. 15th century church 
music is employed. 


@Landing of the Pilgrims, by James 
Daugherty. The episodes dramatized in this re- 
cording depict the fleeing into Holiand of the 
Pilgrims to avoid religious persecution, the trip 
in the Mayflower, averting war with the Indians 
and celebrating the first Thanksgiving. 


@ California Gold Rush, by May McNeer. 
The discovery of gold at Captain Sutter’s ranch 
by James Marshall, the gold rush by land and 
sea, and pictures of life in Placerville in the 
heighday (s#c) of the rush constitute the epi- 
sodes in this recording. The music of Stephen 
Foster is used as well as the rowdy immigrant 
song of the fifties, “Sweet Betsy from Pike.” 


@ Riding the Pony Express, from the book 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams. Four stages in the 
history of the Pony Express, closing with a 
salute to the brave riders—Bronco Charley 
Miller, Buffalo Bill, and Wild Bill Hickok. 
Again the music of Foster has been selected for 
background. This recording will appeal par- 
ticularly to boys and girls whose interest in the 
west has been stimulated by TV showings of 
movies dealing with many of the characters here 


portrayed. 
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The Educational Scene 


Edited by WILLIAM A. JENKINS’ 


Trends in Production of Teaching Guides, 
by Eleanor Merritt and Henry Harap, is a criti- 
cal study of 543 curriculum guides produced 
in 1948-50. Its purpose is to report current 
practices and trends for the benefit of teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators, who have spent 
countless hours in the preparation of curriculum 
bulletins. 


The first part of the survey reports the gen- 
eral trends for all courses of study with regard 
to format, leadership, experimentation, ob- 
jectives, and units of work. The second part 
evaluates the tendencies in each of the subjects. 


We shall list just a few of the more inter- 
esting and outstanding of the authors’ findings: 


1. There has been an increase in the output 
of teaching guides since World War II with 
the larger cities taking the lead. The word 
guide in the title indicates that the works are 
suggestive, not prescriptive. 

2. Committee preparation of guides is most 
prominent with leadership furnished by a cur- 
riculum director and preparation left to the 
teacher. 

3. While twice as many guides are being 
prepared, as compared with 15 years ago, only 
17 per cent of the guides receive trials in the 
classroom before publication. 

4. The number of guides which set goals 
in terms of improvement of social living have 
increased. 

5. Sixty-three per cent of the guides were 
organized into units of work. 

6. A large number of the guides included 
suggestions for wider use of community re- 
sources, and nearly half of them included sug- 
gestions to meet the individual differences of 
pupils. 


7. In many of the language arts guides, the 
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learning program was viewed as an instrument 
of expression and social adjustment. Two-thirds 
of the elementary guides stressed functional 
activities. The complete fusion of reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening was found in 
seven out of 82 language arts bulletins while 
several bulletins emphasized the role of lis- 
tening in communication. 


This short summary only partially reveals 
the findings of the study. We suggest that 
teachers write for a copy from the Division of 
Surveys and Field Services, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Price 
fifty cents. 


We are quite enthusiastic about a new pub- 
lication we received called Humpty Dumpty’s 
magazine. It is designed for children three to 
seven who can’t read yet and who have to be 
read to, or told stories. 

The first issue (October; 130 pages, digest 
format) was full of simple stories the young 
child would like to hear, and things he likes to 
do—coloring pages, cut-out pages, riddles, 
puzzles, and games he would like to play. 
Actually, there are three types of stories in the 
magazine: “tell-me stories” in which the adult 
reader acts as author, interpolating from small 
print following the story, “read-aloud stories,” 
and “stories for beginning readers.” 


Humpty Dumpty’s is published by the pub- 
lishers of Parents’ magazine. Subscriptions are 
$3.00 per year (10 issues). Single copies cost 
35 cents. 

x 

In recent months we have noticed a trend to 
object to teaching about the United Nations in 
the public schools. These thoughtless criticisms 
seem to arise from the fear that allegiance to 
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the United Nations will mean disloyalty to the 
United States. The fear includes UNESCO and 
various other agencies of the world organiza- 
tion. 


Several facts need to be handy for rebuttal 
to those who are criticizing: first, there is the 
fact that the Senate acted almost unanimously 
in joining the UN (89 to 2) and our member- 
ship in that body has been the result of demo- 
cratic action; second, the UN is founded on the 
principle of voluntary action, and only one 
agency, the Security Council, where mandatory 
action may be taken concerning international 
security and peace, is binding. Even here, the 
U. S. retains the right to veto such actions. 
Third, criticism has been raised because the 
UN admits representatives of Communist gov- 
ernments. To refuse to admit these governments 
means that we can not deal with them on a 
peaceful basis but only through the medium of 
war. Finally, fears that UNESCO will take over 
our schools are unfounded. UNESCO is a clear- 
ing house for the exchange of ideas among 
educators, scientists, and artists, but no project 
is undertaken, or advice offered, except at the 
specific request of a country. 


(We wish that these were our ideas but 
they were taken from the September 15 News 
Bulletin of the Kansas Commission for 
UNESCO). 

x 


Core or unit work on the Middle East may 
be helped by Land Reborn, a bi-monthly pub- 
lication of the American Christian Palestine 
Committee. The July-August issue, for example, 
contains articles on Middle Eastern totalitarian- 
ism, nationalism, and law, and an article by 
President Truman explaining “Point Four.” 


The material is definitely for the most ad- 
vanced and able pupils, but we suggest that 
teachers interested in trying it write to the 
Committee at Suite 1420, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, for a sample copy. 


x 
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“The Case of the Gifted Child,” by Jeanette 
Giles, in a recent issue of Texas Trends sum- 
marizes very ably the present day thought on 
desired school practices with this “problem.” 
Briefly, Miss Giles says: 


Rather than special classes or schools, even 
part-time, the gifted children should be placed 
in regular classes, making and receiving contri- 
butions in work and play to the whole group. 


Grade acceleration is not favored; it is dis- 
couraged beyond 114 or 2 years, and then only 
when the child is physically, socially, and emo- 
tionally able. 


Enrichment of school work is most favored, 
but the critical factor here is a large area of in- 
terest in order to give the child freedom in re- 
search and creative expression. 


2 


With increasing emphasis being placed on 
the value and necessity of a wide range of ma- 
terials in the classroom, teachers may find use 
for the ninth annual issue of the Elementary 
Teachers’ Guide to Free Curriculum Materials. 
The Guide has recently been released by the 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis- 
consin. 


The Guide, as many teachers already know, 
is an encyclopedic, annotated listing of free 
maps, charts, bulletins, pamphlets, exhibits, 
scripts, transcriptions, and books. The 1952 
edition lists 434 new titles among the 1138 
total, and 2700 subject index listings. 


The Elementary Teachers’ Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials may be ordered from the 
publishers at Randolph, Wisconsin. Price $4.50. 


338 pages. 
ys 


A. S. Barnes and Company has established 
two annual awards of $2500 each for the best 
books on sports—one for a novel, and one for 
the best general work of non-fiction, dealing 
with sports or sport personalities. 
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Teachers and public school coaches who 
wish to submit manuscripts for the 1953 con- 
test should secure an entry form from the pub- 
lishers at 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 
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Here are the Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tions for the month of December, 1952: 

For boys and girls 5 and 6 years of age: 
Danny Boy, by Alice E. Goudey. Scribner's 
$2.00. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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For boys and girls 7 and 8 years of age: 
g y g 
Buffalo Bill, by Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. 


3 Doubleday, $2.75. 

} For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years of 
age: Lost Dog Jerry, by Tom Robinson. Viking, 
$2.50. 

For older girls, 12 to 16 years of age: Lasso 

Your Heart, by Betty Cavanna. Westminster 


Press, $2.50. 

For older boys, 12 to 16 years of age: 
Rustlers On The High Range, by Montgomery 
M. Atwater. Random, $2.50. 


Significant dates in December, as noted in 
the Children’s Book Council Calendar: 
3—Mark Twain's Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn published, 1884. 
5S—National Conservation week. 
6—Feast of St. Nicholas, patron saint of chil- 
dren and sailors. Joseph Conrad, 1857- 
1924. English novelist, writer of sea tales. 
7—14 Willa Cather, 1876. Writer of middle 
western prairie life and character. Pearl 
Harbor attacked, 1941. 
8—Jean Sibelius, 1865. Finnish composer. 
9—John Milton, 1608-1684. English poet. Joel 
Chandler Harris, 1848-1908. Creator of 
Uncle Remus. 
10—Cesar Franck, 1822-1890. French composer 
who made France one of chief centers in 
music cultivation. Emily Dickinson, 1830- 
1886. New England poet. Alfred Bernhard 
Nobel, died 1896. Founder of the Nobel 
prizes, awarded yearly to five persons for 
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valuable contributions to the welfare of 
humanity. 

13—Hannukah (Jewish, religious). 

14—Universal Bible Sunday. George Washing- 
ton died at Mt. Vernon, 1799. 

15—Bill of Rights Day. 

16—Ludwig Van Beethoven, 1770-1827. Ger- 
man composer and pianist, called “the un- 
surpassed master of instrumental music.” 
Boston Tea Party, 1773. 

17—Charles Dickens’ Christmas Carol pub- 
lished, 1843. Orville and Wilbur Wright 
made the first flight in a heavier-than-air 
flying machine. John Greenleaf Whittier, 
1807-1892. New England Quaker poet, re- 
former and journalist. 

18—Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe published, 1819 

19—Tyrus (Ty) Cobb, 1886. American base- 
ball player, famous batter and base runner. 

21—Winter, the first day of. The “longest night 
and the shortest day.” Forefathers’ Day, 
Anniversary of landing of Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth, 1620 

22—John Newbery, London, publisher and 
seller of books for children, after whom 
the Newbery Medal was named, died. 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. 1869-1935. 
American poet, three times winner of 
Pulitzer award for poetry 

23—Giacomo Puccini. 1858-1924. Italian oper- 
atic composer. Connie Mack, 1862-. Dean 
of baseball. 

25—Christmas Day. Clara Barton, 1821-1912. 
Founder of the American Red Cross 

27—First performance of “Peter Pan” at Duke 
of York Theatre, London, 1904. Louis 
Pasteur, 1822-1895 

28—Woodrow Wilson, 1865-1924. Statesman, 
educator, 28th President of the United 
States 

30—Rudyard Kipling, 1856-1936. British poet 
and story writer, born in Indiana 

31—John Wyclif, died, 1384. English. First to 
translate Bible into English. New Year's 
Eve 











Reuiew and Criticism 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH is pleased to 
announce that, beginning in January, 1953, Mrs. 
May Hill Arbuthnot will edit the section on 
children’s books. Her department will be called 
“Children and Books.” Mrs. Arbuthnot needs 
no introduction to lovers of children and books. 
Distinguished teacher and lecturer on young 
people’s literature, and author of the author- 
itative volume, CHILDREN AND BOOKS, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot will provide readers of this 
magazine with mature interpretations of the 
current publications for children. Guest review- 
ers, as before, will continue from time to time 
to contribute their evaluations. 


—Editor 


For the Teacher 

Writing Books for Boys and Girls. A 
young wings anthology of essays by two hun- 
dred sixteen authors who tell how they came 
to write their special kinds of books for 
Young Readers. Edited by Helen Ferris. The 
Junior Literary Guild and Doubleday and Com- 
pany. 


What would a youngster not give for an 
evening's chat with a favorite author — to ask 
him how he came to write a much-loved book, 
to enquire about the stuff of which authors are 
made, or to discover what this particular author 
was doing when he was his age! Two hundred 
and sixteen authors walk right out of the pages 
of Writing Books for Boys and Girls to tell 
them exactly what they want to know, in short, 
lively and conversational essays, once begged by 
Helen Ferris for publication in Young Wings. 
These are the authors whose books have ap- 
peared in the three sets of Junior Literary Guild 
books for children six to eight, nine to eleven, 
and twelve to sixteen years old, from 1929 to 
1952. 


One might approach this book from many 
angles. First, it is a tribute to the insight and 


long years of devotion which the editorial board 
of the Junior Literary Guild has given to 
choosing the right books for the children and 
young people they serve. There is scientific in- 
formation in these books; there is history, there 
is story lore of the United States and far-away 
lands. There are mystery and adventure yarns, 
imaginative tales, animal stories, and humor— 
all, as Miss Ferris says in her introduction, as 
indication of the pioneering spirit and vision 
of children’s book editors, of the imagination, 
the beauty, the power, and the gaiety of dis- 
tinguished illustration, and of the sincerity and 
talent of many authors. 


Children will rejoice in the simple and de- 
lightful accounts of how the books came to be 
written. Thidwick, the Big-Hearted Moose, 
grew out of “doodles”, absent-minded, meaning- 
less scribbles by Dr. Seuss as he talked to a 
friend over the phone. Naturally, when he dis- 
covered his scribbles looked like a moose with 
other animals in his horns, he investigated how 
the moose liked it. William Pene Du Bois 
“thought up” Twenty-One Balloons while he 
was perched on top of a seventy-five foot steel 
tower high on a hill in Bermuda while he 
searched the horizon for enemy warships and 
submarines, Marjorie Flack discovered Walter 
the Lazy Mouse as he scampered over lily pads 
to a tiny island while she sat sketching frogs 


by the pond. 


“Is Angus a real dog?” the children asked her. 
“Of course he is,” she replied. “The cat in 
Angus and the Cat belonged to my little girl, 
whose name is Hilma. When the cat ran away, 
Hilma and I and the Scottie al] looked out of 
the window, and we could not find that cat any- 
where!” (p. 38) 


In like fashion Carolyn Sherwin Bailey tells 
how much of Miss Hickory is real and how 
much imagined, and Robert Lawson assures his 
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readers that Willie Field-mouse comes daily up 
on the window sill at Rabbit Hill to eat bird 
seed, that Porkey Woodchuck has his home 
under the wall of the rose garden near his 
studio, and that mornings and evenings he and 
his family drive very slowly up the driveway be- 
cause there are rabbits about, and if they meet 
one, they always take off their hats and say, 
“Good evening, sir, and good luck to you.” 
(p. 131) 


And what were these authors doing when 
they were the age of young readers? Thomas 
Handforth began to draw Chinese pictures be- 
fore he went to kindergarten. Elsa Beskow at 
seven had made up her mind to be a writer and 
illustrator. Robert McClosky, in high school, 
was in charge of a boys’ harmonica club, from 
which he got Lentil. Robert Heinlein organized 
an “out-of-school” science club when a student 
at Central High School in Kansas City, from 
which came Rocket Ship Galileo. Kate Seredy 
drank in the beauties of a park in Hungary 
as she stood with her father before the tomb of 
Nimrod, Mighty Hunter before the Lord, and 
listened to the tales he told which form the 
background for The White Stag and The 
Chestry Oak. These are but a few of the many 
incidents which will make books and authors 
come alive for boys and girls. They will be a 
significant substitute for the vital statistics too 
frequently preferred in the classroom in re- 
sponse to the all-too-stereotyped request for 
“something about the author.” 


But this book will be valuable in the school 
room for more than sharing books and authors. 
It furnishes unique insight into how creative 
writing actually comes about and may well in- 
spire youthful authors to an imaginative aware- 
ness of their own experience and an attempt to 
write “what they know best.” Golden MacDon- 
ald, author of The Little Island, assures young 
readers that “it took twenty minutes to write 
the story down and a lifetime to watch the 
flowers and spiders and cats and birds and 
winds and oceans and nights and days that went 


into the little Island’s story.” (p. 53) Du Bois 
was six and a half years assembling the inci- 
dents for Twenty-One Balloons and eleven 
months writing it. Lorene Fox, listening to 
broadcasts of Byrd’s Antarctic Expedition, de- 
cided, to write the story Antarctic Ice Breakers, 
To her surprise, she found hundreds of hours 
of research necessary to complete her project. 
High school students may well ponder these 
stories of the hard and serious work involved in 
writing. Hildegarde Hawthorne sought out her 
grandfather’s story, and “when the book was 
finished, it was like a visit that came to an end.” 
(P. 222) Eva Knox Evans, as a kindergarten 
teacher in Atlanta, Georgia, wove a story 
around Araminta, a little colored girl in her 
class. Anna Nolan Clark wrote with the Navajo 
children in an Indian Day School, In My 
Mother's House, and Laura Bannon watched 
sympathetically the people of Cusco, Peru, to 
produce one of the most authentic stories of 
Latin America, Gregorio and the White Llama. 
Similarly, Laura Armer, with humility and re- 
spect, won her way into the hearts of the In- 
dians, who finally allowed her to copy seventy- 
six beautiful sand paintings, one of which ap- 
peared in Waterless Mountain. It takes more 
than “a story in one’s head” to write as these 
writers wrote. Children of all ages will learn 
much from their experiences. 


A few authors have purposes in writing 
that suggest ways in which books may be 
grouped for reading at home or in the class- 
room. Kate Seredy, at the Orange County Fair 
in New York, marvelled at the beauty and grace 
of the horses brought from Europe and Arabia. 
These animals knew no barriers of language or 
color. They responded to the universal language 
of kindness and understanding. Could humans 
do as well? She wrote The Chestry Oak in re- 
sponse to that challenge, taking its “nourish- 
ment” from all the things she remembered of 
Hungary and its “strength” from all the things 
she had learned of America and her people. 
(p. 286) Hilda Van Stockum wrote A Day on 
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Skates from her childhood experiences in Hol- 
land, “a very ordinary country, not half so 
quaint and queer as America. I shall be happy,” 
she says, “if you will feel about it as if you were 
a Dutch boy or girl— not looking at it as a 
gaping foreigner.” (p. 75) 


Clara Ingram Judson saw the story of our 
United States as “a tapestry woven of many 
threads.” (p. 127) These she would reveal to 
American boys and girls. James Daugherty 
would fire his readers with a feeling for the 
destiny of America—to show the world that 
democracy cam work—to make daily living 
in America rich in human values and forward 
marching, “along the Wilderness Road to demo- 
cracy’s promised land.” (p. 186) Cornelia 
Meigs wanted to write “history as seen through 
the eyes of the young people who lived with it, 
searching in secret places for the thing still 
hidden and waiting to be discovered.” (p. 
137). Miriam Mason aimed to reveal how life 
was lived in different times, “just like those 
marks you make on the bathroom door to show 
how you are growing up.” (p. 54) The volume 
abounds in hints of this kind for pursuing ad- 
ditional reading personally or in groups. Teach- 
ers will find the book full of suggestions, many 
of which this review cannot hope to mention. 


Writing Books for Boys and Girls is a not- 
able gift to the children of America and to 
their teachers. It makes of authors friendly, 
neighborly people, inhabitants of the same 
world with their readers, and of creative writ- 
ing a deeply personal, engaging, and even spirit- 
ual task. Life will be richer and reading more 
joyous and significant for American boys and 
girls because this book has been written. Teach- 
ing and writing for children will take on more 
of graciousness and sense of mission. The vol- 
ume should be in every elementary and high 
school library in the land and on the shelves 
of all colleges which offer courses for teachers 
and for aspiring writers for children. 

Dora V. Smith 
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For Early Adolescents 
Summer in Their Eyes. By Ethel Todd Ander- 

son. Illustrated by G. Oliver James. John C. 

Winston, $2.50. 

On New Year's Day in their home in a 
Pennsylvania college town, Barbara Dufrayne, a 
junior in high school, and her brother, Scott, a 
college freshman, receive an invitation to spend 
a wonderful summer on their Uncle Jim’s Colo- 
rado ranch. But, during the next five months, 
they must each earn two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars to cover vacation expenses. This is a well 
written absorbing story of how these two enter- 
prising young people meet each situation with 
courage and honesty. It is a lively account of 
family life, school activities, and the reactions 
of their parents and various other people in the 
town to their problems. Upper grade and high 
school readers will follow with eagerness the 
entire story. Katherine Porter 


Secret of the Sleeping River. By Archie Binns. 
Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. Winston, 
$2.50. 

Boys and girls who liked the mixture of 
fantasy and reality of the Radio Imp will find 
here a sequel about the Tompkins family. The 
mechanical device that resolves the plot this 
time is an unusual television set, built with 
gypsy help to see around corners, into people’s 
minds. The sly humor at the expense of tele- 
vision addicts is rather adult, but the relations 
and experiences of the family as they move 
from the slums to the country are real and sat- 
isfying. Agnes Krarup 
Scrubs on Skates. By Scott Young. Jacket and 

illustrations by James Ponter. Little, Brown, 

$2.75. 

Transferred against his wish to the new 
high school in his neighborhood, Pete Gordon, 
popular star hockey player makes a difficult 
adjustment and helps the new team establish 
some traditions. With clear, exciting descrip- 
tions of many games, this is an acceptable book 
to satisfy fans who find few stories about hockey 


in library shelves. Agnes Krarup 
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Mining the Iron Mask. By George Cory Frank- 
lin. Illustrated by William Moyers. Pel- 
leg-ini & Cudahy (Ariel Books), $2.50. 
An unusual story of two high school boys 

who vacation in Colorado and take a summer 

job with a pack train of burros and a copper 
mine. The large, clear print and the older story 
appeal are an unusual combination, but make 
for easier reading. The men who attempt to 
thwart the boys’ efforts are unsuccessful and are 
neatly disposed of, without too much villainy 
interspersed. An average adventure and success 


story. Frances Whitehead 


Marooned on Mars. By Lester Del Rey. John C. 

Winston, $2.00. 

Deprived through a technicality of his as- 
signment to the crew of the first rocket ship to 
Mars, eighteen year old Chuck Svenson stows 
away. A crash landing on Mars leaves the crew 
racing against time to repair the ship hindered 
by the mysterious inhabitants of the red planet. 
Interesting scientific detail coupled with fam- 
iliar plot will interest teen-age science fiction 
Ruth Robinson 


enthusiasts. 


Capitol Hill. By Desider Holisher and Graham 

Beckel. Henry Schuman, $3.00. 

Here is the historical, political, and social 
significance of Capitol Hill in a skillful blend 
of 100 beautiful photographs coupled with in- 
formative text. The physical Capitol building, 
its meaning to Americans, the descriptions of 
the various rooms and importance of the many 
persons, elected and otherwise, who work there 
to keep the democracy functioning are all in- 
cluded in this prospectus aimed at the seventh 
to ninth grader. A valuable interpretation and 


addition to democracy material. 
Helen C. Bough 


Delayed Steal. By Frank Waldman. Illustrated 
by Vincent Sullivan. Houghton, $2.00. 

A hot headed rookie and his stubborn 
father, manager of the Yankees; a dramatic last 
minute save-the-day play, a good sprinkling of 
baseball jargon, and a sympathetic newspaper 


man. Not as convincing in father-son relation- 
ship as the Tunis Young Razzle, but baseball 
fans will like it. Jean Gardiner Smith 


Secret of the Andes. By Ann Nolan Clark. With 
drawings by Jean Charlot. Viking Press, 
1952. $2.50. 

The secret is the noble Inca heritage of the 
Indian boy Cusi, who is raised in the isolation 
of the Peruvian mountains by the old llama 
herder Chuto. In beautiful poetic prose one 
follows the daily introspective life of Cusi, his 
journey to the outer world, his return to the 
mountains, and his voluntary vow to keep the 
secret of the cave and his Inca knowledge. The 
pride and the dignity of the Inca Empire is 
translated into this modern story of this last re- 
maining Inca strain. The mysticism and mean- 
ing will appeal only to the imaginative reader. 

Helen C. Bough 

Tamar. By Gladys Malvern. Decorations by 
Corinne Malvern. Longmans, $2.50. 
Tamar, the daughter of Jairus, felt the in- 

fluence of Jesus long before the day that she 

was restored to life. An interesting picture of 
the times with the reactions of both Hebrews 
and Romans to the Galilean Rabbi. 

Jean Gardiner Smith 

Triple Play. By Colin Lochlons. Thomas Y. Cro- 
well, $2.50. 

Willie Baedeker, member of a German im- 
migrant family, learned quickly what triple play 
could mean to a baseball game and proved his 
ability in the game. The triple play he learned 
the hard way was his relation with Val Rhoder, 
his arch rival, and other team mates, with his 
parents, who could not readily adapt themselves 
to an American philosophy of living, and with 
Nancy Shull, whom he dared to admire only 
from a distance. 


Triple Play is a fast moving story for boys 
ten to fourteen. Although the baseball tech- 
niques and plays are described expertly for this 
age group, the superfluous use of slang weakens 
the effectiveness of the story. Further, an un- 
initiated reader would gather that work is sec- 








ondary in American living and that America’s 
chief interests are baseball, hot dogs, and soda 
pop. Frances Rees. 


High Water at Catfish Bend. By Ben Lucien 
Burman. Illustrations by Alice Caddy. $2.75. 
A recognized adult novelist ventures into 
the field of juvenile fiction, with a whimsical 
tale of animal life at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, when flood waters threaten. He writes 
clearly of the fear of all for man. And he tells 
with humor reminiscent of Mark Twain of the 
faithful work of animals for which man has 
asked— and taken— credit. This is a book 
planned for the reader in the upper interme- 
diate grades and beyond, and will hold charm 
for many on into senior high school. 
Bernadine Schmidt 
Slipper under Glass. By Lee Wyndham. Illus- 
trated by Vera Bock. Longmans, $2.50. 
A story which could be trite and sentimenta! 
if it were not handled well. Maggie Jones, 16, 
received, from her wealthy Great Aunt, an old 
toe slipper of Pavlova’s which she kept under 
glass in her room. When the story opens 
Maggie has had 7 years of ballet training and 
dreams of becoming prima ballerina. When 
chosen to make a movie as a comic ballerina 
life seems bitter indeed. A good picture of 
ballet training. One could wish for a more un- 


derstanding father. Catherine Stuart 


Dannie, A Tale of the Galveston Hurricane of 
1900. By Madeline Darrough Horn. Naylor, 


2.50 


A 


Dannie, a fourteen year old gir! who lived 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma with her father, was spend- 
ing the summer of 1900 in Galveston, Texas 
with her sister Sue and her brother-in-law Bart. 
On that fateful Saturday of Sept. 8, 1900 as she 
was taking her daily walk on the beach with her 
small dog Pert, the hurricane struck with such 
force that Dannie was never able to get back 
to her sister's house again. 


The story is about those tragic and dreadful 
days that followed. It is a fascinating book and 
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should be of interest especially to all Texans. 
Too bad the print and format are so poor. 
Helen E. Skahill 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; Man of Destiny. By 
David E. Weingast. Julian Messner, $2.75. 
This historical biography catches the spirit 
of the man and the spirit of the times. Rich in 
detail, both of Franklin D. Roosevelt's child- 
hood and youth, and of his stirring experiences 
as a national political figure, the chapters repre- 
sent careful study and devotion to honest re- 
porting. Secondary school students will find it 
a valuable aid in the study of contemporary 
United States history. Naomi C. Chase 


For the Middle Grades 

Pete's Home Run. By Marion Renick. Illus- 

trated by Pru Herric. Scribner's, $2.00. 

With a brother who was the star pitcher 
of the Little League and a cat named Shortstop, 
small Pete could hardly fail to be interested in 
baseball. He didn’t realize, however, that there 
was no easy way to become a good player. It 
took a great change in attitude and much skill- 
ful coaching by older boys before Pete hit his 
first home run. The many informative details 
and its “how-to-do-it” slant do not completely 
submerge the narrative and the touches of 
humor. This makes it a good “first” for baseball- 


les. 


minded youngsters in the intermediate gra 
Elva Anderson 
The More the Merrier. By Fleming Crew. Illus- 
trated by Nils Hogner. Oxford, $2.75 
The animals which inhabit a pond, a joining 
field and an orchard become acquainted with 
each other's origins, habits, and peculiarities in 
The More the Merrter. Composed of eight fine 
stories, this book contains a wealth of nature 
lore for the youngest of animal fanciers. 
Elva L. Anderson 
The Hen That Saved the World and Other Nor- 
wegian Folk Tales. Retold by Margaret 
Sperry. Illustrated by Per Beckman. John 
Day, $2.25. 
Six classic Norwegian folk tales are here 
retold with simplicity and charm. Additional 
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virtues are its touches of earthy wisdom and a 
distinguished format. Elva L. Anderson 


Edward, Hoppy and Joe. By Robert Lawson. 
Illustrated by the author. Knopf, $2.50. 
Children who enjoyed Robert Hill will wel- 

come the return of Edward Rabbit, his family 

and friends. In this sequel to that engaging 
story, Hoppy Frog and Joe Possum are co- 
starred with the winsome little rabbit. The three 
creatures share many adventures that will seem 
quite plausible to boys and girls passing 
through the best friend stage of their develop- 
ment. 

Robert Lawson—as always—writes with 
gaiety and tenderness and his clever animal 


portraits are a delight to mind and eye. 
Eva L. Anderson 


Briar, A Collie. Written and illustrated by Mar- 
garet S. Johnson. Morrow; $2.00 
“Sweetbriar,” the gold-and-white collie, is 

one of ten puppies born in the Foster kennels 
in Ireland. Briar is loaned out to a farmer and 
is trained to help round up cattle and sheep 
When she is seven months old Mr. Foster 
notices what a beautiful puppy she is and takes 
her back to the kennels. Just as Briar becomes 
very much attached to Mrs. Foster she is sold to 
a man from the United States who takes her to 
America and tries to make a show dog out of 
her. Briar dislikes this man and will not show 
properly tor him. Finally she is sent to the 
Blakes in Maine and finds the ideal mistress in 
Mrs. Blake, and shares many adventures with 
her as well as winning top honors in shows. 
The story combines action with information 
about the personality of the collie, and the 
vital relationship of dog and master. Because of 
the subject interest and adult characters it 
should be useful for remedial reading. These are 
the best Johnson illustrations so far. 


Helen Skahill 

Mickey the Monkey. By Adele and Cateau 

De Leeuw. Illustrated by Robert Henne- 
berger. Little, Brown & Co., $2.50. 


Tom had a cold and couldn’t go with his 
class to the zoo. He was feeling sorry for him- 
self when Mickey the monkey tapped on his 
window pane and invited him to go adven- 
turing. Tom immediately accepted the invita- 
tion and they spent a thrilling day together, 
going from one hilarious adventure to another. 
Modern imaginative story with somewhat so- 
phisticated humor. Includes one rather ex- 
aggerated characterization of an Italian vendor. 

Charlemae Rollins 
The Mixed-up Twins. By Carolyn Haywood. 

William Morrow, $2.50. 

Four-year-old Vickie wished for someone 
her own age to play with and she could hardly 
believe her own eyes when she saw the exactly- 
alike four-year-olds Ronaid and Donald in her 
yard. Unless they had on their sweaters with R 
and D on the front Vickie couldn't tell which 
was which so she called them both “Onald,” 
After many rollicking adventures with them she 
learned to tell them apart. May be read by 3rd 
and 4th graders and will be enjoyed as a read- 
aloud book by even younger children. 

Charlemae Rollins 
The Chocolate Touch. By Patrick Skene Catling. 

William Morrow, $2.50. 

John was a boy who selfishly enjoyed 
chocolate candy. He awoke one morning to find 
that everything his lips touched (or tasted) 
turned to chocolate—his toothpaste, toast, 
bacon, eggs, milk, even his pencil all turned 
into the sweetness he loved. Very clever non- 
sense story based on the old tale of Midas and 
the Golden Touch. Humorous illustrations by 
Mildred C. McNutt. 


Put Democracy To Work. By Ruth H. Wagner 
and Ivah E. Green. Henry Schuman, $3.00. 


Charlemae Rollins 


Believing that ignorance of sociological 
facts is the basis for prejudice these authors 
make a plea for knowledge and understanding 
first, then application of the ideals of democ- 
racy. Beginning with the Athenian oath and 
ending with a simplified unofficial version of 
“The Declaration of Human Rights” (U. N.) 
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and the Golden Rule, the many responsibilities, 
rights, and duties as well as implications of true 
democracy are set forth in very readable text. 
Both authors are well informed and with both 
feet on the ground have made it possible for 
sixth grade children to understand democracy 
and base their attitudes on knowledge. 

Helen C. Bough 


Spike, the Story of a Whitetail Deer. By Robert 
M. McClung. Illustrated by the author. Wil- 
liam Morrow, $2.00. 

Spike the fawn’s eventful first year of life is 
well portrayed in this realistic nature story. 
Large print and softly shaded black-and-white 
illustrations should make this useful with slow 
readers in the middle grades as well as with 
younger children, to whom it might be read. 

Elizabeth Lee Raynor 


Children of the Great Smoky Mountains. By 
May Justus. Illustrated by Robert Henne- 
berger. Dutton, $2.50. 

The spirit of a community and a people has 
been captured in this collection of stories about 
children who live in the Smokies. The char- 
acterizations are natural and portray the gentle- 
ness and kindly neighborliness of a people who 
can be happy with the simple pleasures of their 
own creation, as, quilting bees, riddle parties 
and especially singing games. The words and 
often the music of many charming folksongs are 
included. Indeed, there is a lilt of singing in the 
prose itself. Freda Freyer 


Cuthbert. By Blanche J. Dearborn. Illustrated by 

Richard Van Benthem. Wilcox, $2.50. 

A little old man named Tammas acquired a 
yellow dog named Cuthbert, for a butler, and 
a dainty cat named Hitty, for a housekeeper. All 
three became a happy family, earning their 
living together. Characterizations are delightful. 
Children who delight in animal stories, when 
the animals dress and act as real people, should 
be completely happy. They will not mind, and 
probably not even get, the moral—due reward 
for hard work. Catharine Stuart 


Land of No Strangers. By Gwen Marsh. Illus- 
trated by Jean Garside. Oxford, $2.00. 
This is a modern story beautifully told in 

the style of the old folk tales, which incor- 

porates many folk songs and dances of the 

Slavic peoples. David, the hero, searches 

through the Land of No Strangers (the Slavic 

countries) for the treasure which was his 

Grandmother Manya’s dowry. As he goes along 

he stores in his memory the music of the folk. 

At Christmas the treasure is found in his own 

heart. Though the story was probably written 

to introduce the music, it is a fine tale in its 
own right, and useful not only at Christmas but 
the year round. Full score is given for the music 
and complete words in English. The end pages 

map of David's travels, the brightly colored 1l- 

lustrations and black and whites, add much to 

the value of this charming book. 
Catharine Stuart 


Do It Yourself! Tricks, Stunts, and Skits. By 
Bernice Wells Carlson. Illust:ated by Lazzlo 
Matulay. Abingdon-Cokesbury, $2.00. 

This is just what the sub-title indicates, 69 
tricks, 72 stunts and 17 skits for children § 
years and up. The explanations are simple, in- 
terspersed with clear black and white draw- 
ings. Many of the tricks are solo but the stunts 
and skits need 2 to 8 persons. Several suitable 
for class room as well as club and party use. 
More for boys than girls. 

Helen C. Bough 


For Younger Children 

The Songs of Peter Rabbit. Based on “The Tale 

of Peter Rabbit” by Beatrix Potter. By Dud- 

ley Glass. Frederick Warne, $2.50. 

Families of rugged individualists who are 
not dependent upon “canned” music will wel- 
come this attractive book of tuneful songs in 
which the beloved Peter comes liltingly to life. 
The piano accompaniments are simple and the 
songs well within the range of a child’s voice. 
Each of the fourteen songs is clearly printed on 
a double page, the paper is of good quality, and 
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the binding is sturdy buckram. It is a book for 
cheerful use in homes and kindergartens. 
Dorothy E. Smith 
The Clean Pig. By Leonard Weisgard. Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.00. 

Acting on the theory that when man bites 
dog it’s news, Leonard Weisgard shows that it 
is also news when a tidy pig causes a general 
clean-up in a home and on a railroad. The short 
declarative sentences are printed in large, well- 
spaced type. Children who cannot yet read will 
understand the story by looking at the lively 
sepia pictures which are full of amusing detail 


of men and animals and engines. 
Dorothy E. Smith 


The Bears on Hemlock Mountain. By Alice 
Dalgliesh. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. 
Scribner's, $2.00. 

Here is a well-told story with delightful 
couches of humor. Young Jonathan wanted to 
see a bear, but was told there were none on 
Hemlock Mountain. However, when he was 
bringing home his aunt’s big kettle, walking 
through the woods alone in the dark, out of the 
trees came two bears, very much alive. Jona- 
than’s solution of his problem was prompt and 
effective. The author has given real life to the 
characters through subtle, natural ways of tell- 
ing their thoughts and feelings. Jonathan will 
be remembered as a person and his adventure 
recalled with a chuckle. 


Seldom has a book been so adequately illus- 
trated. Bold drawings in bright blue and black 
with clever two page spreads, completely catch- 
ing the spirit of the story, would make this an 
unusual book in themselves. The whole is an 
example of fine bookmaking, and will be a good 
addition to the library of a young child. 

Audrey F. Carpenter 


Lunch for Lennie. By Catherine Woolley. Illus- 
trated by Meg Wohlberg. Morrow, $2.00. 
Designed for primary children either to hear 

or to read for themselves, the story of Lennie is 

true to the many personalities a four or five year 
old assumes in his play. He begins the day by 
announcing he is a dog and wants his breakfast 
on the floor. When his mother says, “No,” he 
becomes many other animals in succession. 

With each change his mother gives him the ap- 

propriate food for that animal, until he decides 

by lunch time that it is better to be himself and 
eat the food prepared for him. 

Many drawings, full page and half page, 
add interest to a rather simple story. The type 
is 24 point and clear, and the book is attractive. 

Audrey F. Carpenter 

Binky’'s Fire. By Sally Scott. Pictures by Beth 
Krush. Harcourt, Brace. $1.75. 

Binky, an appealing puppy, liked the fire- 
place in the living room and was delighted to 
discover a fire near his cellar sleeping quarters 
—until it spread. Then he set up an alarm, 
which, to his great surprise, made him a hero. 

The illustrations are attractive and the text, 
although ordinary, is easy-to-read with large 
print and short sentences. The story will be use- 
ful to correlate with a primary safety unit. 

Laura E. Cathon 

God Planned It That Way. By Carolyn Edna 
Muller. Illustrated by Lloyd Dotterer. Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury, $1.00. 

“Why” are the rain, the sun, the showers? 
the flowers? The answer to the perennial ques- 
tion of little children is in this mother’s story 
to help Bobbie understand “God planned it that 
way.” In simple language for the nursery-pri- 
mary child, this tale explains how earth, and 
sky, and pets—and little boys and girls—all 
have a part in God’s Way. 

Bernardine Schmidt 
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heroes. humor and fun, fantastic adven- 
ture, blood and thunder, detective stories. 
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